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Children Will Wear Sensible Clothes 


if they are becoming 


MAN O° WAR MIDDY 


T is refreshing to see how the 

type of “younger generation,’ 
that sO many prominent writers 
decry, is fast disappearing. Amer- 
ican school girls are wholesome at 
heart and will readily take to 
wholesome ideas. [lapperism dis- 
appears in younger girls when they 
ire offered an opportunity to dress 
becomingly in sensible clothes. 
lhe MAN O° WAR Middy offers 
a solution along these lines to 
many mothers. 

Almost any girl likes to wear a 
middy that is as becoming as the 
MAN O° WAR. It is beautifully 
tailored, with sloped sides that fit 
trimly over the hips. Stout girls 
look slimmer and slim girls look 
trimmer in this smart middy. The 


\-11 model in snow-white Super-Jean as illustrated 


is moderately priced at $1.50. 


\lwavys look for the MAN O° WAR label when 


or gym togs. 


the lowest prices possible. 
and we will be glad to send you pictures 
garments you are interested in and see that you are supplied, 


1511 Guilford Avenue 


EVERYTHING 





BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
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SCHOOL, CAMP AND 


MAN O’WAR BLOOMERS 


O reason why bloomers should 

look like shapeless bags or be 
cut skimpy. Here are bloomers 
that are generously cut to give 
complete freedom at play. ‘They 
are beautifully tailored and look 
exceptionally smart when worn 


with a trim MAN O° WAR middy. 


All MAN O° WAR Bloomers are 
gracefully proportioned, whether 
they be of regulation length, or 
those dashing new short bloomers 
called “Stubs.” They stay pleated 
and are all made with a cleverly 
concealed pocket and an adjustable 
waist band. The prices are moder- 
ate. No. E-5 in heavy black satin 
with a permanent finish is $1.95; 
[--24 in black poplin is $2.95, and 


[:-7 in all wool serge, navy or black, is $4.95; also in 


maroon, green, or 


brown. 


you are buying camp, school 
It is our guarantee to give you real quality and smart style at 
If your local store cannot supply you, write us 
prices and descriptions of any 


Baltimore, Md. 
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v-low fortunate Wa 
~that unrobbed whole wheat 


should be so delicious 


Delicious Wheatena! How children 
love this unrobbed whole-wheat 
cereal! And how good it is for them, 
too! So easily digested . . so chock 
full of the great body-building ma- 
terials needed ina child's diet. There 
is no other cereal like it. 


Wheatena contains ALL the 
goodness that nature packs into the 
whole-wheat kernel. Iron, lime, 
phosphorus and other essential 
minerals . . proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats and vitamins .. even the bran— 
so important for safe regulation. 


Vital elements! And not one can 
be removed without robbing the 
wheat—and robbing your children 
of a precious food substance. . Is 


it any wonder that the great child- 
health specialists are urging: ‘‘Give 
your children a well-cooked whole- 
wheat cereal—preferably Wheatena” ! 


Wheatena is more than justa 
growth and energy food for chil- 
dren. It has been a favorite cereal 
on the American breakfast table for 
49 years. Hotels, restaurants and 
dining cars serve it regularly. 
It is on the dietary of leading 
hospitals and health institutions. 


Wheatena is one of the most eco- 
nomical and easily-prepared foods 
you can give your family. It is 
ready to eat in 3 minutes . . for 
babies, longer ..and costs you 
less than 1 cent a dish to serve. 


WHEATENA-—THE DELICIOUS UNROBBED WHOLE-WHEAT CEREAL 








FREE e By all means try Wheatena. Sample package (enough for 
* 3 persons) and recipe book sent FREE on request. Mail 
coupon to The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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CHOCOLATE! 


Horlick’s Chocolate Maited 
Milk is the wonderfully nu- 
tritious beverage that chil 
dren love. Made by the ex- 
clustve Horlick process... : 
all the choice ingredients of : 
the Natural Flavor expertly ? 
blended with richer, 
smoother chocolate 


Of ccurse you've seen them in 
“Beau Geste,”’ ““The Way of 
All Flesh,"’ or “Peter Pan’’. 
Left to Right: Top Row: Elmo 
Billings, Don Marion F educka. 
Middle Row: Philippe deLacy, 
Betsy Anne Hisle, Micky Mc- 
Ban. Front Row: Carmencita 
Johnson, Gordon Thorpe, Ra- 
chel Haworth Smith, teacher in 
charge of the Paramount School 


\ Vhen the movie children go to school 


they must be ‘up’in health as well as lessons 


There’s a school in Hollywood 
. aYather unusual school. 


All of its pupils are children 
whoactinthemovies. Theymay 
be stars, they may be earning 
fabulous salaries for their ages 

-but each of them must go to 
school just like other children. 


In addition, they must keep 
well and strong. Unless they 
are physically fit, they are 

-never allowed to appear be- 
fore the camera. 


And that is why Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has become an 
important part of the Para- 
mount -Famous- Lasky school 
program. 


Miss Rachel Smith, the 
teacher, knowing of the won- 
derful results obtained in many 
other schools, and by mothers 
at home, gives each child a 





glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
during the recess period. Expe- 
rience has taught her its value 
as a weight-building, health- 
giving food for growing children. 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


In a perfectly natural way Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk will also 
help your children to develop 
sound, active little bodies. 
There are no secrets. 

It simply supplies, in a form 
children love, certain valuable 
food essentials which authori- 
ties urge for growth and health. 

First, the precious elements 
of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 

-including the vitamins which 
promote growth. 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dex- 
trin and maltose, so high in 
easily assimilable food value; 
also essential minerals. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 
Thus an ounce of Horlick’s 


Malted Milk has the caloric 
value ofa full glass of fresh cow’s 


milk—plus important factors 
not contained in milk alone. 
Mixed with a glass of milk, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk doubles 
the energy value of the milk 
alone. 


And it is much more easily 
digested. No tough curds form 
in the stomach. It is quickly 
turned into rich red blood and 
firm tissue. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your 
children are getting the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 


Horlick’s is the original 
malted milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions by 
the exclusive Horlick process 
which retains all the vital 
elements of fresh milk, barley 
and wheat. 


For more than a third of a 
century Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has been endorsed and pre- 
scribed by the medical profes- 
sion. 


Make this test 


Buy a package today and start 
giving your children Horlick’s 


Malted Milk systematically, at 
least once a day. They will love 
it with meals or as an after- 
school lunch. 


If your children are under- 
weight, but free to gain, a sub- 
stantial weight increase should 
occur in a surprisingly short 
time. 


If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them Horlick’s 
Malted Milk to fortify them 
against the energy demands of 
work and play, to build up re- 
sistance against illness—and 
because they like it so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. E-4, Racine, Wis. 


This coupon is good for 
° P one sample of either Hor- 
>? lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 
(/ ural) or Horlick’s Choco- 

late Malted Milk. 
The Speedy Mixer for 
quickly mixing a delicious 
Malted Milk in a glass 


will also be mailed to you 
/ if you enclose 4 cents in 
Sey stamps to cover postage. 


[] Chocolate 
Check sample wanted; 


[) Natural 
A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. An Name - 
ick’s } is sold ¢ 7 : : ° ° 
—e _ a ae nee ideal food beverage for invalids, convalescents, 
or tablet form nursing mothers, the aged and infirm Address 
CuHiLpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertise ments of reliable products accurately described. See page 36. 3 
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Eastern Schools—Girls 








TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 te 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











RAY COURT — 
bye Sound ACCREDITED 
Schook for wholesome 


~ 10s phere, ay 
Ages 16-21, . 
‘Alse o separate Ta 

junior school 7 


(10-16), All 

il Studies, Secretarial, Arts, 

Music, Riding, Beach, Athletics. 

CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 





Crafts, 





Camps—Girls 





HOLIDAY CAMPS—FOR GIRLS 


(mn two lakes, northern Minnesota Juniors Seniors 
Individual attention and supervision given younger Juniors 
Experienced staff Fifteen th season Enrollment limited 
Cabin Inc lu ive Fee, $5350 Hook let Address Mary 
V. Farnum, 2926 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, LL After 
Muy Ist, Hackens ack, Minn 


CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS| 
KEZAR FALLS, ME. 


Nature Lore, Dancing, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics in- 
timately linked with vigorous sports on land and water, under 
expert direction of qualified le: aders, supplemented by healthy 
and regular living in the closest contact with nature, to 
stimulate the development of an integrated personality. | 
Limited to 60 girls—300 acres of wooded camp grounds 
ae, BY EDUCATORS, PARENTS, CAMPERS 
Awarded an ‘‘A” rating by the Maine Board of Health 
LUCILE R. tees ~ 
5 West 65th Street w York 





QUuANSET 
Cape Cod Sailing Camps for Girls 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 


Quansets, 12-18. 
Nimicutts, 5-11. 


Specially trained camp 
mothers for children 
Medical supervision and 
scientific health building. 
Camp farm. Federal ac 
credited herd. Sailing with 
Cape Cod skipper. Canoe 
ing, salt-water swimming, 


tennis, games, By Sagy Su 
pervised free play. 


MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT, 
Suite 8, Dawson Apts., New Bedford, Mass. 














WHAT DO YOU EXPECT 
BOARDING SCHOOL TO DO 
FOR YOUR CHILD? 


Are you just looking for a brick front behind which to 


hide your boy or girl during the 


‘Awkward Age?” Or 


are you looking for definite, specific advantages that will 
prepare him for life and citizenship? 


N talking to the Headmaster of 
one of our large preparatory 
schools the other day he told 

me that an appalling number of 
parents were more interested in 
who was on the Board of Direct- 
ors, and what the financial backing 
ef the school was, than they were 
in what the school was able to do 
for their children—more than they 
were in what the school had to 
offer toward character building. 

The Headmistress of a charm- 

ing school in a lovely country set- 
ting laughingly told of one father 
who brought an over-dressed thir- 
teen-year-old daughter to her 
school one day. After striding 
about the wide, attractively fur- 
nished veranda, he looked up at the 
framework and said: “But where 
is your brick front?’ What do 
you mean? I have no brick front,’ 
said the Headmistress. “Oh, this 
school won't do, then! I can af- 
ford a brick front now and my 


girl must go to one of ’em.”” And 
with a feeling of relief mingled 


with pity for the over-dressed little 
girl, the Headmistress watched 
them drive off in a large and ex- 
pensive automobile. 

With the rapid growth, and the 
consequent congestion, the city be- 
comes a less desirable place in 
which to bring up boys and girls. 
The lack of space for outdoor play, 
the distractions and temptations of 
city life, unite in influencing par- 
ents who can afford to send their 
children to boarding schools in the 
country, to do so. Here the child 
is saved from the disadvantages 
that modern city life presents. The 


parent is also saved the unpleasant 
necessity of denying the child per- 
mission to go to this or that small 
social affair—so innocent in them- 
selves but disturbing to a school 
routine. 

Because the boarding school 
must become, for the best part of 
every year, teacher, parent and 
pastor to every boy or girl in its 
charge, you must take infinite pains 

selecting that school. 

If possib ‘le, visit the 
whose advertising interests 
when they are in session. 
the child with you. Talk to the 
Headmaster and the teachers. Find 
out what that school has to offer 
your child. Consider whether the 
child would be happy there. Is he 
er she physically and temperament- 
ally fitted for the life and routine 
of such a school. If you can not 
visit the school, by all means learn 
all that it is possible to learn 
through correspondence. 

Only through this personal con- 
tact can you find the school best 
suited to your son or daughter. 
Too many parents select a school 
in haste and the result is an un- 
happy child who is a burden alike 
to himself and to his teachers. <A 
little more time, a more thorough 
study of the school, its equipment, 
methods, standards, etc., would 
have prevented this. 

Plan now to give your son or 
daughter the advantages that a 
good boarding school has to offer, 
not only scholastically, but physic- 
ally. Much can be said in favor 
of school athletics — supervised 
play and required physical train- 
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ing. But above all be sure to select 
a school that fosters a spirit of 
high devotion to work and respon- 
sibility ; so that your boys and girls, 
as individuals, may give the high- 
est service as members of any so- 
cial group. 
Boarding school teaches boys 
and girls an invaluable lesson in 
living in harmony with others, 
cheerful “give and take” and good 
sportsmanship under all circum- 
stances. Nothing is more impor- 
tant in later life than this spirit of 
“give and take.” Most parents 
when asked what characteristic 
they want most to see in their chil- 
dren answer, “the ability to play 
fair and the courage to win.”’ Boys 
and girls develop courage and inde- 
pendence at a school. An 
uncle, visiting a young nephew at 
asked—*“*Tom, what have 


good 


school, 


you learned from being here?” 
Atter a few moments of thought, 
the boy said: “Never to let anyone 


get my goat.” 


The friendly contact with other 
children means much to the lonely 
child. It is here that many a sel- 
fishly inclined boy or girl has 
learned to share his possessions 
with others. The sharing of 
games, toys, boxes from home and 
all pleasures becomes a_ habit. 
Friendships formed in boarding 
school carry on through college 
and often through life. 

Perhaps you are regretting not 
having placed your child in board- 
ing school last fall? It is not too 
late yet. Many excellent schools 
take students for the second sem- 


‘ester — which begins the first or 
second week of February. There 
is still time for you to interview 
the Headmaster and make your 


plans. Still time for you to give 
your boy or girl the fun and “ad- 
vantages of boarding school life 
this year. 

We recommend highly all schools 
listed in our Conscientious Direc- 
tory—but we cannot recommend 
individual schools for individual 
children, That responsibility must 
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Eastern Schools and Camps—Boys 





Special Schools 





DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near. N.Y.C.) 
PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any 
Classes average five boys. lhorough teaching. 
Also summer school. Complete plant in quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 
round sports. 

CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE- 

MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 


College. 





CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 

open-hill country eleven miles north of Philadelphia 

Complete equipment Senior and Junior Schools R. 
—E 


HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 





Thirtieth season 
desirable boys 
and water activities. Experienced 
counselor Exceptional equipment Wholesome 
food. R. B. Mattern, M.S., Scarborough School, 

Y. 


Limited number of ages & to 16 


Varied field 


| C CAMP PENACOOK Jerth Sutton, N. Hi 





Searberough-en-Hudson, 
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Has Your Boy 
| Advanced As Rapidly 
| As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 
Forty-one miles from New York in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 
H formation, 


rite for 


RENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL *. 


special chool or soy 





Rupotpu 3S. Friep, Principal 


BOX O KATONAH, NEW YORK 























A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 














CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
} Children 4 to 14 Experienced, sympathetic care in 
the home of the directors Ideal health conditions 
Small classes High academic standards Summer camp 
in Maine Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy 
Chase. Md 





CROASDALE 


Country School and Nursery. An ideal home and school 
| for tots to four years and children between four and ter 
| Open throughout the year Overlooking beautiful lake; 
| healthful climate. One hour from New York LORA M. 
| WARNER, Prin., Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


MERRICOURT 


Feats und home and 
| & Li 





“Just the Place tor 

Young Children”’ 

school for a few select children 
2 ‘lawns Private coasting hill 
G Kindergarten Elementary 
grace ing Parental care took let Rev. and 
Mrs. les H. "Kingebury. M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother 
Episcopal Open all poet Children 3 to 12 
hour from New York sual studies Out door 
sports Summer Camp Mrs. W. . STODDA 
Direstress (Phone Stamford Miz ring 4). 


irge play 


arden: a ised play 








KNOLLMERE 
4 Cape 


girls. 


S72 
2 


Cod seashore 


camp for 
Good times. f 


Wholesome 


} food. Hlome care, Sailing. 
Horseback riding. Separate 
camp for younger boys. Rates 
$250. Booklet. Mrs. ALBert 
Storer, Director, E, Fair 
haven, Mass. 




















ALOHA CAMPS — V ERMONT 


Established 1905 Separate camps Girls 8 to 13, 
14 to 21. LANAKILA for younger boys, 8 to 13. All 
land and water sports, riding, crafts. Booklets 

| MR. and MRS. E. L. GULICK, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





“CHOOSING THE SCHOOL” 
is a booklet offering many 
m various types of education 
individual needs of children. 
“CHOOSING THE CAMP” 
intormation 
10c each, 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


helpful suggestions 
as adapted to 


similar 
These booklets are 


offers regarding camps. 


stamps or coin. 
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| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


D A aermuie 
\N J I S 


110 E. 59th Street Regent 1357 
= og MUSIC HOVERENT 
1 x 
De — ~y — co trol- n alert min 1 and a! ro I 


4 ‘ ‘ all ‘re 
x. mA I -_ ita enters 


Josef Hoffmann, ¢hildre 
Kuth St Classes open to Visitors by appotniment 
Denis, etc Catalogue and Ltierature on request 





STAMMERING 
Baron Harald Holmfeld 
Speech instruction for children and adult 


Studio: 10 East 58th Street. New York Cit 
Residence; 507 West Iiith Street. Cathedral ‘$939. 
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SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


| Established 1883 
gq For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 
Modern equipment. 
with ample opportunity for 
activities. 

gq Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 

Catalogue on Request 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 





Home environment 
outdoor 











| Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 

SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 
SPEECH CORRECTION 

Instruction to hard-of-hearir K children a specialty. en- 


abling them to be in the is with normal children 
| Miss Ella Braunlich, 154 Gast 79th St.. New York City 
| Phone, Rhinelander 0922. 


THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 

CORRECTIVE SPEECH 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 

A home school for children of normal mentality— 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities 
One grade teacher for each group of seven pupil 
Special care for children from three to six years 


and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 





Principals: MR. 





be yours. 


























Goace in this department is available for the 
advertising of reliable schools and camps. 


We om for information to the Director, School 
and Camp Advertising, CH1tLprEN, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 






















hy she needs 


SHOE must be flexible to fit 
the foot, for the foot itself is 
flexible. Rigid shoes, no mat- 
ter how they are shaped, cannot con- 
form to all the various attitudes of 
the foot in walking or running. Shoes 
that are flexible from toe to heel, as 
Cantilevers are, will function easily 
with the foot, fitting it in action as 


we ] l as rep SC. 


in appalling number of people are 
dragging their way through life on 
weak, ailing feet because of the shoes 
they wore during childhood. If these 
people had worn natural, flexible 
shoes like Cantilevers during child- 


hood, they would probably have 


(antilever 


sound, active feet today. For Canti- 
lever Shoes are made to take care of 
the requirements of the growing foot. 
They are made over natural lasts and 
fit a child's foot without harming the 
easily molded bones. Feet stay natural 


in shoes like these. 


Many children acquire foot weak- 
ness before their parents realize it. 
That is why the safest shoe is one 
with a flexible arch like the foot. 
For the foot needs exercise to keep 


strong, The flexible arch of the 


Shoe 


For health and economy 


- 


exibly fitting shoes 


Cantilever Shoe permits every foot 
muscle to exercise and build the 
strength that will be needed later to 
hold the bones of the foot in arched 
formation under the increased weight 
of the body. Circulation is free. 


See the new Cantilever styles for 
children. They are good-looking, 
long-wearing shoes that are priced 
well within reason. There are com- 
fortable Cantilever Shoes for father 
and mother, too. You will like both 
the stvle and healthful features of the 
Cantilever Shoe. If the address of 
your local Cantilever Store isn't 
listed in the phone book, please use 


the coupon. 





Shoes are sold within easy shopping 

istance of most readers of this magazine. Il 

do not know the address of a convenient 

tilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
booklets you desire 
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AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


NTIL recently, the child, when he had 

attained a certain age, was washed, 

combed, clad in clean clothes and sent to 
school, and the teacher made the most she 
could of him. That was about the extent of 
the co-operation expected of the parents, and 
the school seldom approached the home, save 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

Of late, this relationship has been changing, 
and instead of parents and teachers being thus 
loosely linked, it has become evident that they 
must become more closely allied—must work 
hand-in-hand, if they are to secure all the aims 
of education. 

This is especially evident when it comes to 
making the most of the child physically. Mod- 
ern education places a very large emphasis on 
physical health; not simply for its own sake, 
but also from the economical standpoint, since 
only the child in his best physical condition can 
profit as he should by training along traditional 
lines. If health is an essential feature in edu- 
cation, then the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of the home is essential to success in 
education, for the fundamental functions that 
make for health—feeding, sleeping, resting, 
playing—are carried out chiefly in the home 
and are largely under the control of the par- 
ents. The school may find that the child is 
near-sighted, but the home must co-operate if 
he is to be helped in his school work by glasses. 
The teacher may tell the pupil what is best for 
him to eat, but the parent must also accept this 
teaching and act upon it if the child is to be 
rightly fed. The home must appreciate what 
the school is trying to do, and aid it to the 
utmost. 


Physical health is of little use unless it is a 
help to mental health, to useful physical or 
mental work, to social adjustment and good 
citizenship. If the school needs the help of the 
home in what it is trying to do for the physical 
welfare of the child, it needs it as much in 
what it is trying to do for his mental and moral 
well-being, for he spends less than one-fourth 
of his time in the limited contact with those of 
his own age within the walls of the school. 

Educational aims and methods change with 
change in society and with varying social 
needs, and parents who do not keep in touch 
with the schools often resent improvements or 
attempts at improvements on the schooling of 
their own day. Such changes are never under- 
taken lightly, or put into general use without a 
thorough trial, and the home that takes the 
pains to study these changes in this light is not 
likely to prove unsympathetic and obstructive 

The school is a powerful agency for good 
but, after all, it is only supplementary to the 
home, which is the most important agency in 
child welfare. When these two are linked 
closely in sympathetic efforts at understanding 
the child and in directing his unfolding, we can 
accomplish all that it is possible to accomplish 
in his education. 


ae 


Cemmissioner. [ S. Bureau of Education 








“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—Puities Brooks 
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Help your child to make his decisions until he learns to make his own 


ws OBEDIENCE ws 


HERE is an age- 
old tradition that 
obedience is_ the 
most desirable attribute 
of a child. It is a tradi- 
tion that goes back to the 
times of the patriarch, 
when the oldest male in 


the tribe or clan ruled by sults. 


Dr. LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 


Educational Secretary, American Association 
of University Women 


over all men, women and 
children. In sucha 
society children were 
taught subservience to 
adults, to customs and 
traditions, from birth. 
They learned that they 
were expected to serve their elders. At adolescence the 
initiation ceremonies emphasized obedience and _ rever- 
ence for adults, and seemed to be largely for the purpose 
of continuing the dominance of the elders in the control 
of society. 

\s the family developed as the social unit, into family 
life came many of the customs of the tribe and clan. 
specially did it incorporate the idea of the patriarch and 
the dominance of adults. Family life of this type de- 
manded the absolute, unquestioning obedience of children 
to their parents. The father (and less often the mother ) 
made all decisions of right and wrong, permissible and 
non-permissible, allowed and forbidden. They built up 
the “Thou Shalt Nots” and spent long hours in imposing 
this code upon their children. Even today we find such 
family life in existence. Anzia Yezierska gives a vivid 
description of her own patriarchal family in “Children 
of Loneliness.” 

But during the past two centuries another attitude has 
been creeping slowly into family life. Just as people 
have changed governments from kingdoms to democra- 
cies, so families have changed from patriarchal to demo- 
cratic. The democratic con- 
ception of home life empha- 
sizes as of primary importance 
the complete development of 
each individual in the family. 
The two-year-old, the school 
boy,+«the young girl in high 
school, father and mother must 
each have his or her oppor- 
tunity to live life abundantly. 
Home must not be for the 
comfort of father and mother 
and the repression of children. 
Neither must parents sacrifice 
all of their desires in order 
that children may do what they 
will. Somehow we must es- 
tablish a regime that gives 
each child the opportunity to 
improve, and at the same time 
not interfere with the happi- 
ness of the other members of 
the family. 


Vision far. 


Of long ago 


A Child’s Mind 


by Vircinia Moore 


CHILD'S mind is purest atmosphere 
No grain of dust can mar, 
And all who vision through a child’s mind 


CHILD'S mind is a covey of sweet clover 
Where the happy bees run wild, 
For every leaf ts pocketed with honey 
In the mind of a child. 


CHILD'S mind is an unremembered kindness 


To any man who leaves off childish matters 
And hears the wind blow. 


emotional development 


and of children is the exer- 


cise of parental author- 
ity, the demand of par- 


ents for unquestioning 
obedience. Too much 


domination of a _ child 
brings one of two re- 
He may develop 
into a shy, cowering per- 
sonality, lacking in initi- 
ative, fearful of his own 
opinions, accepting as 
his leader any one who 
is willing to take the 
lead. It is such a per- 
sonality that was desirable in slave times. John Dewey, 
a noted educator, has said, “A slave is a man who exe- 
cutes the wish of others, one doomed to act along lines 
predetermined to regularity.” 

But there are some children who never quite succumb 
to the will of their parents, no matter how severe they 
may be. We find them growing to be stubborn, belliger- 
ent. Often they develop sneaky, underhanded methods 
of evading the domination of their elders. Later they 
run away from home, or marry early, or stop school and 
go to work in an effort to become independent. 


R. ERNEST R. GROVES says: “The authority of 

the parent is a responsibility rather than a privi 
lege. It is to be used as a means of wholesome growth 
for the child.” It should be only a means by which a 
child is protected while he is learning to make the deci- 
sion for himself. As soon as he understands the situa- 
tion and the consequences of his acts, he should be left 
free to make his own choice and not rely on the prohi- 
bitions of his elders. An infant will reach for the lighted 
candle or the burning match. Left alone, he would grab 
for it with tragic consequences. 
Mother and father must pro- 
tect him by “No, no.” But 
the same baby can gradually 
learn that the bright, flicker- 
ing light is hot and will burn. 
The mother who lets her baby 
put his hand gradually nearer 
and nearer to the flame until 
he feels the heat and instinc- 
tively withdraws it, is giving 
him an opportunity to learn the 
consequences of his acts, to 
understand what fire really is 
In this way she is building up 
in her child internal controls 
that are far more valuable than 
“No, no” from elders. When- 
ever a mother has to say, “You 
cannot do that,” she should re- 
member that she also must 
plan deliberately to give her 
child enough understanding of 


One of the greatest obsta- the situation and enough 
cles to the best mental and 





(Continued on page 43) 











DIVORCE 


and women become cognizant of the 


“Until men 


physiology and the psychology of mating 


shall have broken homes and unhappy children” 


ARRIAGE and mating, the birth and rearing of 

children, will go on. Divorce, meanwhile, is in- 

creasing annually at a rapid rate. In at least fifty 
per cent of the cases, the lives of children are involved. 
Children going back and forth from one parent to the 
other, children deprived entirely of one parent, children 
living in schools deprived of both parents. What does 
it mean? Area certain proportion of our children com- 
mitted to a haphazard raising of themselves? What, 
definitely, does divorce do to children ? 

Not long ago, a teacher in a private school in one of 
the boroughs of New York City overheard a group of 
her youngsters in a serious discussion. As it happened, 
the majority of the pupils in the school were children of 
divorced or separated parents. Also, as it happened, not 
one in this particular group was more than eight years 
old. The conversation consisted of an exchange of in- 
formation as to why their fathers and mothers were not 
living together. The children compared experiences with 
evident gusto. One little boy stood apart from the rest 
rather forlornly. Finally, he hesitatingly offered his con- 
tribution. 

“I’m here,” 
living apart.” 

He was the odd one. 

\pparently these children were 
were actively aware of the drama of 
divorce. 


he said, “but my father and mother aren't 


happy—and—they 
being children of 


NE may raise the question: Is this incident illustra- 

tive of a fortunate adjustment to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, or is it indicative of the detrimental effect 
of a disrupted home? Do children deprived of the love 
of one or both parents grow up thwarted, with false 
sophistication and false values, or do they by any _— 
approach the problems of their own marital lives with 
ereater degree of wisdom and understanding than their 
parents had? 

[t is a question which, with the increase of divorce, 
must concern society. It is, of course, a question admit 
ting of no conclusive answer, for divorce as a wide 
rage factor in the lives of men and women does not 
( back more than twenty-five years. Yet divorce 1s 
leaving its impress upon the daily ~e of thousands of 
people. It is a factor in mol ling future citizens and 
factor contributing to the changing point of view with 
regard to the relationships of men and women. 

In surveying the situation as it exists today, one can- 
not do better than to consult those authorities in the 
service of society whose work brings them in contact 
with broken homes and the results of friction and divorce. 

“One can judge only by the individual 
whether the child is hurt by divorce,” is the opinion of 
Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, formerly in charge of the 
Reformatory for Delinquent Girls at Bedford, New 
York, and now general secretary of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene. 

“Tt is a great misfortune when a child cannot have 
both father and mother. Human beings were created two 
sexes. This, it seems to me, is sufficient proof that one 
sex needs the other. A child needs his father’s guidance 


case as to 


10 


we 





and protection as well as his mother’s tendernessand care 

‘A child who is passed back and forth, spending part 

his time with one parent and part with the other, is 
in danger of being spoiled. One parent is apt to compete 
with the other for the affections of the child. Also, one 
often attempts to discredit the other. Such a condition 
cannot help but work mischief. On the other hand, a 
child who sees his father for only a few hours weekly 
certainly does not have sufficient fatherhood in his life 
It has been my observation that a divided home is harder 
tor girls than for boys. ‘They are more sensitive, and in 
spite of the new freedom for women, the censure of pub- 
lic opinion falls more heavily upon them. 


T is my opinion that divorce will seem a natural out- 

‘T come of marriage to the children of broken homes. 
This is an age of greater individualism. With the waking 
to mental and economic freedom, women have put aside 
the effaceinent and grandmothers’ 
day. These have ceased to seem worthy values. Instead. 
the whole tendency is toward self-expression, self-devel- 
This impulse toward individualism is the tempo 
It permeates men, women and children who 


self-sacrifice of our 


opment. 
of the age. 
are growing up. 

“People frequently ask if, in my experience with way 
ward girls, I have been able to trace the cause of de- 
linquency to the divorce or separation of the parents. So 


many different factors—social, economic, character of 
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and THE CHILD 


More than 100,000 children in the United States are 
influenced annually by divorce—for good or for bad 


by NINA PURDY 


parents, heredity—enter into the history of the cases of 
delinquency that it is impossible to pull out any one and 
say, this is the reason or that is the reason. Of course 
an unsatisfactory home is a big contributory cause of 
delinquency, but I am unable to quote a case in which the 
mismating or separation of parents was the sole factor.” 
In agreement with Dr. Davis on this point is Judge 
Franklin C. Hoyt of the Children’s Court of New York 
City. The cases that come before Judge Hoyt are, for 
the most part, delinquency and neglect occurring in fami- 
hes whose average income is from thirty-three to forty 
dollars a week. In seven per cent of these cases, the par- 
ents are legally separated. In thirty-five per cent they are 
living apart. The remaining percentage has some ab- 
normal condition in the home. In several instances, 
either the father or mother is dead. In other cases, lack 
of harmony between the father and mother may con- 
tribute to the situation. Very often children become de- 
linquent because they are neglected. 
" HERE is a great deal of superficial talk concerning 
the children of divorce without the realization that 
each case must be considered individually,” Judge Hoyt 
told me. “The custody of a child should never be de- 
cided without a thorough investigation of the situation 
with a view to promoting the child’s welfare. 
“There is no doubt that a child usually feels a serious 


Illustrated by Oscar Schmidt 






effect from a broken home. Children need both parents. 
You might as well ask which we could best do without, 
heat or air. Yet a good substitute is better than a poor 
parent. 

Dr. A. A. Brill, one of our foremost psycho-analysts, 
exponent and translator of Sigmund Freud, makes an 
extraordinary suggestion: 

“For every woman with children who is living apart 
from her husband, a law should be passed providing for 
a visiting father for those children. This should not mean 
a one-day-a-week father, but one (perhaps a relative) 
who will undertake to contribute father authority and 
father companionship. There should be a real substitute 
for the parent who is gone. Otherwise, if ideal adoption 
conditions could be found, I believe it would be better to 
take the children from one parent and give them to two 
ideal foster parents. 

“I say this emphatically. In order that a child shall be 
well, he must have both parents. A boy brought up en- 
tirely by his mother is apt to become effeminate, to be- 
come unhealthily tied to her, even, in extreme cases, to 
become homo-sexual. In an astounding number of cases 
that come to my observation, sons brought up by neurotic 
mothers are completely unfitted for the handling of their 
own marital lives. Likewise, girls brought up entirely by 
women are apt to become aggressive and antagonistic to 
the male sex, (Continued on page 46) 
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f Brvve is the third of a series of articles suggesting 
practical methods through which the home and the 
chool may be brought into closer relationship. The pres- 
“Worthy Home Membership.” The 
1, Vocation,” will appear in February. This 
will be followed in March by “Recreation.” The last two 


r 


chapters will be on “Citizenship” and “Character.” 
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fourth chapter, 


IX hear much lamentation in these unregenerate 

days over the passing of the old-fashioned home. 

We are constantly exhorted that the safety of 
the nation is enshrined in the sanctity of the home, and 
warned of the insidious influences which are at work to 
break up that sanctity—of the dance halls and movies 
and joy rides and saxaphones and hip flasks which have 
supplanted the candy-pulls and sleigh rides and quilting- 
bees and picnics of yore. Feverishly, we fan the dying 
fires of family feeling by organized “Father and Son” 
and “Mother and Daughter” weeks. Relentlessly we 
look on while our social case workers bring back the 
erring brother or the drunken father again and again “to 
keep the family together.” Desperately we scrap our 
sense of humor and prescribe chores for the flapper. 
The church, the library, the court, all take a hand at 
bolstering up the home. And the school has accepted 
as one of the cardinal principles of education, “Worthy 
Home Membership.” 

Just how is the school proceed- 
ing to train the child to be a worthy 
member of a home? 

ft course the school can largely 
and with undeniable truth assert 
that everything in the course of 
study is training the child to be a 
more effective home-maker. The 
more he knows, the more he appre- 
ciates, the more he can do, the better 
he can fulfill his home responsi- 
bilities. But our modern school sys- 
tems have also introduced specific 
home-making departments, usually 
for girls, offering instruction in sew- 
ing, cooking, budget-making, prac- 
tical nursing, and child-care. In 
Detroit, the two departments of 
household arts and domestic science, 


each with its special supervisor, form 
part of the department of vocational 
education. In elementary schools, 


instruction is given to all girls in 
the fitth and sixth grades. Inter- 
mediate schools offer intensive 
ourses of four hours a week, and 
hh rh schools a one-year course. In 
one of the large high schools an 
enthusiastic class of boys is taking a 
course in camp cookery. In another, 
twenty girls are just beginning a 
course in child-care, with the co- 
operation of the Merrill Palmer 
School. Some of the objectives of 
the work, as stated in the Detroit 
course of study are: “to help the 
virl to see her own home in its most 
ideal light,” “to emphasize the ideals 
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Bob can fry bacon to a turn since he learned 
camp cookery at school 






“If Parents Only Knew—” 


Letters From a School Teacher 


by ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 


Author of “Training the Toddler” 


Illustrated by Dorotuy Hore SmitH 


of family life and social relationship,” “to have the girl 
obtain an appreciation of her share in the business of 
home-making as expressed by assistance in Saturday 
morning duties, and in the preparation of luncheons,” 
“to give an appreciation of what the day’s work in the 
home means; also an appreciation of time and system in 
relation to housework,” “to give the girl an appreciation 
of the value of harmonious furnishings in the home,” 
“to develop her powers of choosing, making, appreciat- 
ing, and taking care of clothing,” “to teach an apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental rights of every child and the 
basic requirements for his physical and mental health,” 
“to improve the quality of home-life through the develop- 
ment of right attitudes and ideals and through participa- 
tion in home activities.” 

Now, how, through class instruction, does the school hope 
to realize these ideals and how can the home co-operate ? 

Take, to begin with, the matter of developing skill in 
the technical arts of the household. 
It is clear that in the time allowed 
in school, pupils cannot be expected 
to attain a marked proficiency. The 
degree of proficiency they do attain 
will depend, for one thing, on the 
amount of practice they get. The 
home can and should provide the 
opportunity for such practice. It is 
well to expect each member of the 
family to assume a definite respon 
sibility for some special task con- 
tributing to the peace and pleasant- 
ness of home. Even the very little 
ones ca nset the table, dust the liv- 
ing-room, or give the flowers fresh 
water. Of course, the child's task 
should be suited to his powers and 
should provide a varied training. It 
helps very much when the family 
takes an interest in the home-making 
project the child is carrying on in 
school, and makes use of the inter- 
est which the teacher has stimulated 
by encouraging him to carry on the 
same sort of project at home for 
further practice. Sometimes the 
home succeeds better than the school 
in rousing interest. One little girl 
who had looked forward to learning 
to sew because of a delight in mak- 
ing doll clothes, found it extremely 
tiresome to have to make a gingham 
bag for her materials ; but when her 
dearly loved big sister, who was go 
ing away to college, suggested that 
she would find such a bag conve- 
nient to pack shoes in, little sister 
developed surprising ardor and 





























proficiency, and was eventually able to contribute four 
bays. The girl who is allowed each week to make at 
home the dish she has learned to cook in school will soon 
overcome her first awkwardness 1 the 
kitchen. Lecause of the exigencies of 
school budgets she has had to work with 
small portions (a quarter of an egg, for- 
sooth!) and tiny pots and pans, and she 
must get used to standard sizes and quan- 4 
tities. Of course, her fumbling is ex 
asperating to the busy mother, who “could 
do it in half the time,” but a little pa- 
tience to begin with means time saved and 
valuable assistance se- 
cured in the end. A 
part of this patience 
may well be exercised 
in allowing the child 
to work in the way she 
has been taught at 
school, when this is 
different from the es- 
tablished way at home. 
The mother who 
“can't be bothered 
with new-fangled no- 
tions,” who scoffs at 
two dish-pans, or tidy 
caps, or flowers on 
the table, is really in- 
terfering with the 
child's effective train- 
ing. Dr. Helen T. 
Woolley tells of a cultured, highly educated mother who 
2ppealed to her for sympathy in the problem of an 
adolescent daughter. . 

“I’m fighting her all the time, and it’s such a shame to 
he fighting her all the time,’ she wailed, “‘and the worst 
of it is I'm not winning!” 

“Why do you think you have to fight her all the 
time?” asked Dr. Woolley. 

“Well, there are some things so vital that she must be 
made to do them.” 

“Such as what?” 

“Such as wearing knit underwear next the skin.” 

And in dead earnest this intelligent mother went on to 
explain that, “It isn’t decent to wear a brassiere and 
bloomers next the skin,” and was astonished to be told 
that if they were clean and warm enough, she had no 
cause for drastic action just because she didn’t feel decent 
in anything but what she had been accustomed to. Time 
enough to be strenuous and make a tragic issue when it 
comes to immodest exposure or high heels or midnight 
joy-rides. Ard even the real issues must be met with 
sympathy and understanding. The surest way to set the 
rising generation against home is for Mother to try to 
impose her own “ways” on impetuous youth. 








l is a difficult and delicate matter, this “making home 
I attractive.” It begins in learning how to make a fit- 
ting environment for the tiny child, a place so sweetly 
adjusted to his need that he naturally feels it as comfort 
and rest and joy. This means that parents should -be 
trained to understand the needs of the child and the 
proper conditions for his development. Such training is 
not yet, as it should be, required of every girl who passes 
through the public schools. But we are making a begin- 
ning. Our theoretical instruction is being supplemented 
wherever possible by actual practice with children. Nurs- 
ery schools are being organized. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions are keeping themselves informed through pre-school 





Mary, who took the sewing 

course at school, feels a new 

pride and interest in her 

clothes, for now she makes 
them herself 
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circles. The community 
is beginning to awaken 
to the need of training 
for parenthood. The 
home can hasten the 
day when such training 
is provided by continu 
ing to demand it of the 
school. 

In all this effort to 
make the home the joy 
ous center of our chil 
dren's lives, we must not lose sight of the danger of over 
emphasizing its claim and allowing the family to get a 
strangle-hold on the individual. This is a verv real 
danger. Some types of children find such utter satisfac 
tion in the home that they fail to make the outside con 
tacts necessary for normal living. 








\ generation ago, 
there lived in one of our large cities a very charming 
woman who loved her children not wisely but too well. 
Had their father lived, they might have been spared the 
worst results of her unfortunate type of devotion, but in 
the sorrow of his death, she fastened with all the intensity 
of her emotional nature on her children, particularly her 
only son. On him she lavished all the charm of her fasci 
nating personality, so that he found no other companion 
ship that really satisfied him. As he grew up, it was her 
hoast that he'd rather take his old mother to the theater 
than any girl. And, although the home was always the 
center of a gay social group, attracted by the mother’s 
beauty and wit and sweetness, none of her children evet 
found a mate. The son continued to find all the com 
radeship he needed in his mother, and as the years went 
on, he drew away more and more from other society 
Too late, she saw her mistake and did her best to push 
him from her. He only clung the closer, and began to 
he spoken of as a “hermit,” “an eccentric bachelor,” a 
misogynist. Her recent death has left him a broken per 
sonality, pitifully lonely and dependent on his sisters 
When one of them goes on a trip, he is uneasy and rest 
less until she returns. “You won't stay longer than a 
week, will you?” he will plead. And they never dream 
of leaving him alone at home. 

One definite poliev which the family should adopt, is 
to encourage the children’s outside intimate friendships 
The really deep, intimate friendship developed by two 
individuals through their own selection, the reaching out 
of spirit to congenial spirit in a comradeship not built on 
accident of kinship, is one of the richest of human experi 
ences and is too often missed, (Continued on page 51) 





& Cold Weather Sports 


Walking accompanied by the zest of discovery, 


horseback 


riding with its exhilaration of motion, bicycling, skating 

folk dancing g, all can be engag ged in during the winter months. 
If a sense of fun and play is also present, nothing can excel 
these sports for setting stars in your daughter's eyes, roses in 


her cheeks, and firm ‘strength in her growing young body 


ACK to town they come, our bronzed and husky 
daughters, full of the stored-up pep and energy 
of a summer out of doors. Now what shall we do 

with them? They need exercise and physical recreation 
during the school year just as much as they do during the 
summer. How shall we provide for it? 

That depends to a great extent upon several things— 
the school your daughter attends, for instance. It may 
be a modern, well-organized and splendidly- -equipped 
school which provides in its regular school program for 
your daughter’s physical recreation. Or it may be that 
you will have to supplement the exercise she gets in 
school with recreative athletics outside. 

It depends, too, upon the kind of town you live in. 
Few girls in a large city can have the happy experience 
of my small-town chil lhood—the toboggan that went up 
with the first smell of snow,the neighborhood tennis court 

nd skating rink, the backyard,where we held track meets, 
the donkey that patiently endured our bareback riding. 

But large cities have recreational facilities of which 
you may take advantage, and with which you should be 
familiar. Know your own town and what it has to 
offer. Municipal swimming pools, playgrounds, and 
recreation centers of the type which you weuld feel 
content to have your daughter attend, are now being 
successfully conducted in many, many cities. If 
your city is not so fortunate, why not? It will have 
these advantages, too, wnen mothers and fathers 
insist upon it. In the meantime, national or local 
organizations such as The Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, children’s foundations, 
the Y. W. C. A., and Y. W. H. A., may be provid- 
ing for the physical recreation of the young people 
of your town, and your daughter may be able to 
join swimming or gymnasium classes for a small 
fee. Or for a larger fee she may be able to attend 
privately owned swimming pools, playgrounds, and gym- 
nasiums. Or, if you have the means, you can build your 
own swimming pool, gymnasium, tennis court or skating 
rink, either for your family’s use exclusively, or on a 
club basis. The point is, that whether your daughter 
gets it at school, at a municipal playground or privately, 
her physical recreation should be provided for during the 
winter as well as during the summer. 


HAT sports and athletics are suitable for adoles- 

cent girls? In its official handbook, the Girls’ 
Branch of the Public School Athletic League, New York 
City, gives the following list of activities as suitable for 
high school girls: 

General Athletics: Walking, Horseback Riding, Bi- 
cveling, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Hand Tennis, Swimming, 
Folk Dancing, Roller Skating (out of doors), Ice Skat- 
ing (out of doors), Signal Drill (two-arm semaphore). 


Team Games: Basket-Ball, Indoor Baseball, Field 
Hockey, Volley-ball, Captain-ball, Newcomb, Endball, Pin- 
ball, Nine-court, Basket-ball, Captain-basket-ball, Longball. 


Track and Field Athletics: Simple Relay, Shuttle 
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Relay, Potato Relay, Hurdle Relay, Basket-ball Throw, 
Baseball] Throw, Heavy Gymnastics (on the heavy ap- 
paratus ). 

In the programs of some schools, opportunity is pro- 
vided for the participation by pupils in practically all of 
pone sports on this list. In many schools, however, team 

rames and track and field events only are provided for 
by the Department of Physical Education, in which case 
parents must help their daughters find a way to take part 
outside of school in the general athletics in which they 
are interested. 

Obviously, if we consider a northern winter, many of 
these activities are better suited to the summertime, but 
a great many of them may be carried on in winter. 

Walking, for instance, can carry straight through the 
winter in spite of ice and snow. But walking, as walking, 
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merely for the sake of exercise, seems to be a dreary 
drudgery. Have you seen, in Central Park, early in the 
morning, men jogging or plodding around the reservoir ? 
Their “work out” they probably call it, and it certainly 
looks like work, without an atom of fun connected with 
it. On the other hand, when groups of Camp Fire Girls 
start off on a hike there is no doubt that they are enjoy- 
ing the occasion for its own sake, with very little thought 
to the fact that they are exercising. Usually, their objec- 
tive is a woodland stream, a hillside, or beach where they 
will build a fire and cook an outdoor meal. Usually, too, 
they are on the lookout for birds and plants, seed-pods 
and mosses, familiar trees now strangers in their winter 
nakedness. These trips, if the girls are properly dressed 
and under intelligent leadership, may continue all winter, 
even where winter really means cold weather and plenty 
oft snow. 

If your daughter’s school does not provide for this 
type of recreation, and if she does not belong to a recrea- 
tion club, such as the Camp Fire Girls or Girl Scouts, 
why not help her organize a group of her friends and 
provide a suitable leader? The average girl of this age 


for Adolescent Girls os 


by C. FRANCES LOOMIS 


2 Editor of “The Guardian,” 


prefers companionship in her recreation and 
will have a happier time if she can share such 
activities with her friends than if she pur 
sues them alone, or with older persons. 

Horseback riding, unfortunately, in large 
cities, particularly in the East, because of its 
expense is limited to girls of families with 
considerable means. Many boarding and private schools, 
of course, offer it as part of their curriculum. Where a 
girl can ride consistently enough to become perfectly at 
home in the saddle, horseback riding is a splendid form 
of exercise, but sporadic riding lessons are 
practically a waste of money. Riding only 
once in a while, a girl takes a discouragingly 
long time to acquire confidence in herself, to 
learn to know horses as intelli 
gent and understandable crea 
tures, and to achieve that sense 
of oneness with her mount which 
makes riding a joy. Unless a girl 
can ride daily, twice a week, o1 
at least once a week, she will 
benefit more by other forms oi 
by exercise. Riding may be con- 
Pl tinued late into the fall, and be 
gun early in the spring. Some 
persons ride all winter, snow o1 
no snow, but this is exceptional 

Tennis is essentially a hot 
weather sport, though in some cases in 
door courts make the game possible dur 
ing the winter. Paddle tennis is becoming 
increasingly popular because the equip 
ment is very inexpensive, and the court, 
which requires much less room than a 
regulation tennis court, may be adapted in 
size according to the space available. Any 
fairly level piece of ground, garage, o1 
barn floor, cellar, attic, or roof may be 
utilized. The sets range in price from 
five to ten dollars, but all of the equip 
ment, except the balls, which cost twenty- 
five cents apiece, may be made at home. It 
e is like tennis,.and offers the same oppor 
tunities to develop agility and skill. It is a good backyard 
or neighborhood game! The Paddle Tennis Association, 
131 Spring Street, New York City, will tell you anything 
you want to know about it. ; 


B ICYCLING these days is best confined to the coun- 
try, or to parks, but is an enjoyable form of exercise 
which seems once again to be coming into its own. It is 
especially recommended by instructors in physical educa- 
tion for its strengthening of the thigh and abdominal mus- 
cles. As I have watched members of gymnasium classes 
painstakingly going through the motions of bicycling, I 
have thought how much more fun it would be if they 
could be riding a real bicycle along a country road—and 
just as beneficial! When I was driving through Flush 
ing, Long Island, with a young girl from Horace Mann 
High School, she pointed out a woodsy spot, and ex 
claimed: “I remember those woods so well! When | 
lived in Flushing we used to tie our lunches on the han 
dle-bars of our bicycles and ride out here to find violets.” 
Certainly that is exercise which is not drudgery ! 
Swimming, in the winter, of course, necessitates an 
indoor pool, and that means (Continued on page 41) 
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& Home-Made Portraits 


HEY’RE just as pretty as a picture!” you ex- 

claim while you watch the children at play. Of 

course, a picture! Straightway you get your 
camera and snap some portraits, which you will always 
keep as a reminder of the childhood hours. 

Have you ever tried taking pictures of the children 
indoors? It is not at all hard, and the results are often 
very gratifying. Any good camera may be used. Since 
we are most of us so familiar with outdoor photography, 
let us first discuss the best way of taking indoor portraits 
and then take up some of the finer points of exterior 
snapshots. Light from either a window or flashlight 
may be used effectively in the house. Suppose it is a 
unshiny day and the time somewhere between ten in the 
morning and four in the afternoon. Choose a window 
hat has an unobstructed light trom the sky—no large 
trees or buildings in the way. Cover the lower third 
vith some thin translucent material, such as cheesecloth 
or light silk curtain goods. This is to subdue the light 
and soften the effect. 

Now place a chair for the child near the window, but 
not so near that you can see the window in the finder of 
the camera. The diagram on next page shows how to ar- 
range camera, light and subject to best advantage. Usea 
reflector, such as a shiny white towel or damask napkin, 
or sheet fastened on a T-shaped stick to the 
hack of a chair. The purpose of a reflector is 
to light the shadow side of the face so that the 
features will have roundness in the picture. 
Otherwise, you might produce the effect of a 
little Cyclops with only one ear. Experiment 
with the reflector and notice how it throws the 
shadows of the nose and chin in different direc- 
tions. These should extend downward at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. This may seem like 
a trivial detail, but you will find that in the 
final results it is these small details which make 
the difference between really good pictures and 
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Watching 
birdie in the ap- 
ple tree. Natural 
expression, 
without 
ing, is achieved 
by the use of re- 


sunlight 
on the subject 


How often have the cunningest pose and 
the most charming inspiration of the 
whole set of films been spoiled because 
you blundered in some detail when tak- 
ing the picture. This article will pre- 
vent these heavy losses in the future 


just mediocre photography. Your reflector, which is, of 
course, out of the picture, should never be parallel with 
the wall, but at an angle, as shown in the diagram. You 
dosnot want the light thrown on the child's ear (for that 
would make it appear too prominent), but rather throw 
it on the front of the cheek, where it is needed. Measure 
carefully with a tape measure the distance between the 
subject and the lens, because you will set your camera to 
focus at less than ten feet, and accuracy is important. 
Now the question of the length of exposure for your 
indoor portrait is to be considered. The aperture of the 
camera should be wide open—at the largest stop—and 
the following minimum exposures used: when lens 1s 
marked “f 4.5,” give 14 second; for “f 6.3” lenses, 1 sec- 
ond; for “f 7.7” lenses, give 2 seconds; with rectili- 
near lenses, second ; 
with all single lenses on 
folding or box cameras, 
1 second. Each of these 
is the least amount of 
time feasible, but it is 
better to give exposures 
that are from two to 
four times as long, if 
the child will hold still. 
An excellent method is 
to use the “bulb” at- 
tachment, so that you 
can instantly close the 
shutter if the child 
starts to move. This, 
however, requires great 
alertness on the part of 
the photographer. 
Flashlight photogra- 
phy is easy and prac- 
ticable in a medium- 
sized room. The advan- 
tages are that you can 
place the camera and 
the subject without ref- 
erence to windows and 
reflectors, and pictures 
can be taken on a dark 
day or at night. It is 
best to leave the lights 
on while making the ex- 
posures so that the eyes 
will not become dilated 
and strained. The idea in taking children by 
flashlight is to have them doing something and 
looking downward, such as playing checkers or 


the 


squint- parchesi. 


There are several things which even the ex- 
perienced amateur should remember when 
taking outdoor snapshots. One of the most 
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ofChildren «& 


by RUTH P. SACKETT 


important details com- §* 
monly overlooked is 
that of permitting the 
sun to shine directly 
into the eyes of the sub- 
jects. ‘This is entirely 
unnecessary, and _ it 
makes a person have a 
strained and squinting 
expression. You can get 
splendid results on a 
porch or on a lawn by 
having the child with 
his back turned partly 
toward the sun. ‘The 
camera, of course, is in 
the shade, preferably 
standing on a solid 
foundation. Use a tri- 
pod if you can. Notice 
the background and 
study it with an eye to 
the way it will appear 
in the picture. Look 
for people or buildings 
in it which you do not 
want. They usually 
show up in a picture 
with fiendish clearness. 
Try to have for your 
background shrubbery 
or drapery or trees and 
foliage. Consider, too, 
the composition of your 
whole picture. Balance 





A real Dutch portrait 


camera and to try different lightings and posi- 
tions. With very young children and babies it is 
best to make a number of exposures at a time 
and then select the clearest ones to keep. You 
may begin when the baby is only a week old and 
take pictures of him every week thereafter. Such 
a record is more valuable than any amount of 
description and cold fact. 


for indoor photography as the brilliant 
summer days. Even a snowy day, if it is not 
too cloudy, is bright enough to take pictures, for 
the snow seems to reflect the light even as it 
falls. To keep really worthwhile records of 
your children’s development, it is wise to make 
pictures regularly, all through the winter as well 
as the summer, Then you won't suddenly realize 


Flashlight—the way to catch a smile in all its SV’ ral months too late that your child has gone 


INTER days are sometimes just as good 





he 4 


on both sides, or pos- naturalness through many fascinating stages during the win 
sibly an overhanging ter, is changed out of all conscience, and yet 
tree makes many an amateur snapshot into a work of art. you have no pictures of him. 

[f you can get the child to hold still for more than an In order not to make the same mistakes the second 


instant you can secure very fine detail by giving a_ time, itis an excellent plan to keep an accurate record of 
slightly longer exposure and a small stop. These are’ every picture taken, writing down at the time of each 
good maxims to remember: The smaller the stop, the exposure, (1) the date and time of day, (2) a descrip 
longer the exposure. And the brighter the day, the tion that will identify the picture when it is developed, 
shorter the exposure. ‘ (3) the intensity of the light, (4) the stop used, (5) the 
exposure given, (6) the relative positions of light, sub 

OTS of people think that the best way to take chil- ject and camera, and (7) any other notes which seem 
dren’s pictures is to say, “Now, children, stand in important to the record. When the prints are made, 














line and look straight at the camera.” The paste them in an album, together with the 
resulting pictures, with the children duti- records. By studying your pictures and 
fully smiling, make them look like little records you will readily see whether your 
wooden images. The children should be in photographic judgment was right or wrong 
natural positions. Try a group of children Cc in each case. Without the aid of such a 
out-of-doors with one pointing his arm 4 checking system, the amateur photographet 
straight out and the others looking in the Rs W is often faced with situations like this: He 
direction pointed. Story-telling pictures, S |] hasa picture that is excellent in every wa) 
with a suggestion of action in them, are except that it is u¥derexposed, but having 
the most interesting. If a child is engrossed forgotten how much time he gave it, he will 
in a game, or in some play of his own, he he none the wiser as to the correct exposure 
needs only to hold still for an instant and to give the next one. 

your picture will be natural and _ not If parents will encourage the children to 
“nosey” looking. S. Subject C. Camere help with it, home photography can be a 

It is great fun to experiment with the op eee a valuable recreation tor the whole tamily 
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HEN we work out any 

action for the first time, a 

little fear is tucked away 
somewhere. No matter how poised and assured we 
seem, it is there in most of us. 

There is, of course, a reason for this. On that first 
occasion we lack confidence, and are inclined to rely too 
much on theory. Theory alone never makes anyone per- 
fect. Practice counts most of all. Actual constant repeti- 
tion of anv task gives assuredness, because a person knows 
his capabilities then in regard to it. In the beginning 
we are uncertain. The mind reaches out and wonders 
whether this part of a particular task is being done in 
the correct way or whether there isn’t a better way of 


doing it Next time one profits by the mistakes made 
this time. So we learn—mothers as well as everyone 
else. 


When a voung mother is left in charge of her first- 
born child she has that little fear. Many mothers have 
confessed to me that they dreaded, for instance, what 
seems to others so simple and easy a task—the giving of 
a baby’s bath. As is the case with every act that looks 
easy, it is only so when one knows perfectly well how to 
do it. Mothers don't find it simple at first. Let us tak 
just this one specific part of child care—and there are 
several other phases which might equally well be treated. 

“The baby is so little,” one mother told me. “He wrig- 
gles and his wet body is so slippery when I try to bathe 
him that I am afraid he will wriggle away from me and 
get hurt against the side of the tub. I don’t know just 
what to do and how to do it. You see, [ am afraid to 
hold him too hard or I might hurt him that way. There 
must be a method and I want to learn it.” 

There is a method. Mothers require not only the 
theory which will be given presently—they need practice 
under the supervision of an experienced person. 

Here is one part of the important routine involved in 
proper child care. In the past there was no ordered 
training for it. Fortunately, tendencies have changed. 

Years ago, in lving-in hospitals, while every care was 
taken of mother and child separately. no one dreamed 
of showing her how the baby was looked after. Nowa- 
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days, in many of those same hospitals, a mother is taken 
during her convalescence to the nursery, has an oppor- 
tunity to note such details, and actually gives one or more 
haths under supervision. 

[f the mother stayed at home, a nurse might assume 
efficient charge of her and her child during the first 
weeks after birth, but she rarely thought of letting her 
convalescent patient actually do the tasks, even under 
her supervision. It was not the custom then and she 
might have brought down on herself criticism. She was 
paid to take care of woman and baby. And she did it. 
Yet to perfect oneself in anything, it is necessary to learn 
the theory and then have someone who is expert watch 
us apply it, correcting faulty details. 

Today public health nurses are showing mothers the 
ictual methods of child care in the home and nurse 
instructors are feaching it with the all-important practice 
under supervision, 


. regard to a baby’s bath, the theory is well defined. 
Ixxperts are even agreed as to the desirability of the 
methods now to be outlined : 

for approximately the first two weeks baby should 
be given a daily sponge bath and after that a daily tub 
bath. One of the first prerequisites—with the etceteras 
of the bath, of course, included—is a toilet tray. 

To the importance of the daily tub bath and the toilet 
tray the Oklahoma State Bureau of Maternity and In- 
fancy calls attention in one of the most fascinating little 
dodgers imaginable, called “Hush! The Unborn Baby 
Speaks.” And among other things this newcomer savs: 

“Mother, when I get there you'll find it lots easier to 
care for me properly if you have this tray ready for me.” 
He illustrates what he means, too. 

And, as he stands on an improvised diving board 
slipped in between the rungs of a chair, poised all ready 
to take a header into a baby’s tub, he asks her point blank : 
“Mother, I'll just have to have a daily bath. 
know how to give one?” ’ 


Do you 


. | * 














“My baby is like a wet, wriggly fish 
when I try to bathe him,” says more 
than one perplexed young mother. 
Her dread of the bath hour is trans- 
formed into joyful expectancy of a 
rollicking time, when she learns how 
to do the trick. Read this article in 
which every step of the baby’s bath 
is outlined with helpful clearness 
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So to the daily bath. All preparation for it should be 
completed and the mother’s hands washed before she 
begins the actual task. The temperature of the room 
cught to be from 70 to 72 degrees, measured by a ther- 
mometer in that part of it where the baby is to be bathed. 

Che toilet tray for the actual bath should have on it a 
jar for a day’s supply of absorbent cotton to cleanse eyes, 
ears and nose; a flat dish with mild castile soap; a pin- 
cushion (preferably a cake of soap) for safety pins; a 
paper bag for waste; a flat dish with a day’s supply of 
mineral oil. And there should be within easy reach 
soft towels, wash cloth, bath blanket, covered pail for 
wet diapers, laundry bag for soiled clothing and the clean 
clothing arranged in the order to be needed with the 
pettice vat inside the dress. 

Fill the bathtub with water last of all and test the 
temperature, which should be from 98 to 100 degrees, 
preferably with a bath thermometer. After the baby is 
three months old, slightly cooler water should be spl ished 
over his chest, back, neck and arms just before removing 
him from the tub. As he grows older, the temperature 
of this cool splash may further be reduced in preparation 
for cold showers in later years. 


N actual method of bathing has been established by 
A experts as the best to follow. Before undressing 
the child, his eyes, nose and ears should be cleansed. Dip 
absorbent cotton into warm water which has 

and remove any secretion in the corners of 
wiping from the nose outwards. Wipe the 


piece of 
been boiled 
the eves by 


™ 
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eyes gently, 


using a different piece of cotton for each eye 
and discarding at once into the waste paper bag. Nos 
trils may be cleansed of any mucus by twisting a piece 
of cotton and moistening with mineral oil or vaseline 
then inserting in the orifice. Pledgets of moistened cot 
ton may also be used for cleaning the ears. 

\gain, before undressing the baby. 
clean, warm water and dry 
his clothes—and if they do not open down the back, draw 
them over the feet, not over the head cleanse the but 
tocks with oil. Next wash the head well with soap, 
taking extra care behind the ears ip the entire 
body with the hand, using particular care in the cleansit 
ot the creases and gently 
his head and shoulders well 


wash his face with 
carefully. After removing 


hen so 


place him in the tub, supportins 
with vour left hand and fore 


arm. Rinse thoroughly to remove all soap lwo 
three minutes in the tub will suffice Wrap him i1 
soft, clean bath blanket and dry gently but thorough! 
by patting him with soft, warm towels rather than b 
rubbing him. Especial care should be used to see that 
the folds of the skin are dried. A small amount of oil 


may be placed in the creases. 

Most authorities agree that the best time for giving 
the baby’s daily bath is before the mid-morning feeding 
and after the bowels have moved. It may be given in 
the evening, however, or at any other time convenient fo 
the mother, except immediately after feeding. It is best 
to wait at least an hour baby 
giving him his bath. 

Here are some other important points to remember 
(1) Don’t put the baby in the tub before testing the 
water. (2) Don't add hot water to the bath while the 
baby is in the tub. (3) Don’t wash the inside of the 
baby’s mouth. (4) Don’t leave the baby alone for a 
moment in the bath tub. (5) Don't let a draft blow on 
him while he is being bathed. 


after feeding the before 


\BY should be dressed quickly and quietly with as 
little turning as ser When slips are not y n 
down the back, they should again be drawn over the feet 
instead of over the head. 
The refreshing effect of a proper bath is to be seen in 
the long and restful nap that should ensue. The baby’s 


bed, which has been airing during the bath. should be 
quickly made. ‘Then nurse the baby, after which he 


should fall asleep at once. 
held to be the 
correct method of bathing a 
baby. Every expectant mother 
should learn the theory of it 
ind then practice it~ 
times. There are classes today 
giving opportunity to 
knowledge 


This is now 


several 


When the mother 
knows just how to do it and 
the details are carefully 
planned, the baby’s bath is not 
tiring. It may be made a truly) 
pleasant process. Both mother 
and child should enjoy it 
Every act that we know 


supervision. 


how 


Confidence banishes that litt 
fear when theorv has bee 
tried out in actual practic 


A group of boys from St. 
John’s School, Chicago, in- 
tent on an important lesson 
in health education—how to 
give the baby a bath 





acquire 
ol baby care under 


to do well gives us pleasure. 
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Junior Parts Ways with His Mother 


A Story About a Parent Who 


Didn't Understand 


7 ERE - a problem of this day and age, but not 
peculiar to it. 1 mean the problem not of Junior 


having a to be our baby, or even our little boy, 
whose thoughts we fancy we knew, but the Par em of 
/unior being eleven, and reserved, and a mental mystery. 
A problem of bajfled mothers crying out, some articu- 
: growing away from 
[ don't un- 
“He doesn't 


lately, some not, “Junior seenis to be 
me. I have lost touch with him some way. 
derstand him.” And then, na bit of panic, 

m to love me any more.” 

! am not speaking of neglectful mothers, nor ignorant 

thers, nor stupid mothers. I am speaking of dear, 
good, well-meaning mothers, who keep their homes and 
themselves attractive, and who do everything they know 
to do A pat their child's physical, mental and moral dev ~ 

“who even attend ¢ a psychology lectures, the bet 

ter ee: understand their children. Yet. when Junior 
reaches eleven, they ae that cry. By reading this story, 
« little light may perhaps be thrown on this problem 


















With a whoop he 
grabbed his 
mother’s arm, but 
she cried, “Stop, 
Junior, can’t you 
see I have this 
pitcher in my 
hand?” 
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by 
LILLIE E. WAKELEE 


T was the day of Ward Munsen’s birthday party. 
Junior always awoke early when anything like that 
was on hand, so he could get the day started and it 

would hurry up and be time to go. The sun was shining 
into his room and as he opened his eyes, he saw a tree 
outside his window all red and gold in the sun. A little 
happy feeling ran all through him and he jumped out of 
bed and hurried and dressed and ran outdoors. The 
grass was wet with dew, and there were such pretty little 
cobwebs all around everywhere. Something in the air 
made him draw deep breaths and he felt so happy he just 
wanted to punch somebody. But there wasn't anybody) 
around so he raced up and down the drive and yelled. 
And then he saw Jack Dodd across the street. 

“Say,” called Jack, “have you heard about Ward's 
party" 

“No,” said Junior, a sinking feeling inside him, for 
fear it was called off. 

‘There’s going to be a real clown there. His mother 
told my mother. He’s going to be all dressed up and do 
stunts and everything. A real one.” 

Junior didn’t say a word. He couldn't. But he did a 
somersault and then let out a whoop, and as he watched 
Jack go down the street, something in him felt like it wa 
going to burst with happiness. He had to have some- 
body to talk to, so he ran into the house, hoping so that 
his mother would be up and around, and as he came in, 
he heard her in the kitchen and he smelled muffins cook 
ing. It came to him with a rush how much he loved hei 
and he ran into the kitchen with a whoop and grabbed 
her arm, but she cried: 

“Stop, Junior, can’t you see this pitcher in my 


hand ? 


UT somehow he couldn't stop. And he said, “But 
B the roosters are crowin’,” or something silly like 
that, and he grabbed her arm and shook it hard, hard. 
\nd the pitcher dropped and broke and the milk spilled. 
He hadn't thought of the pitcher dropping and he was 
orry, but he knew they had other pitchers, and a little 
thing like that didn’t matter anyhow. But 
his mother turned quickly and slapped him 
—in the face. And she said angrily: 

“Didn't I tell you not to touch my arm? 
What's the matter with you this morning, 
anyway? Why, you just deliberately made 
me break that pitcher. You ought to be 
punished good and hard. What gets into 
you, anyway ?” 

Junior just stood there and didn’t say 
anything. It was as if a big gas balloon 
was suddenly stuck with a pin. That was 
the way with Junior's gay happiness. It was gone. He 
stood there and reflected. He had come into the room 
loving his mother so much and now he didn’t love her at 
all. She was a horrid, nasty, hateful old woman. He 
wanted to scream this out loud but he didn’t dare. so 
he just stood there and kept thinking of worse names, 
and he didn’t speak at all. 

His mother wiped up the milk and picked up the 
broken pieces of the pitcher and got out another pitcher 
Still he didn’t speak, but just stood there. And_ his 















He heard his moth- 
er say, “My dear, 
what do you think 
is Junior’s latest? 
He wants to be a 
poet!” 


mother, seeing his face, said, after 
a while, just a little cross but trying 
not to be, “I don’t see why you 
didn’t stop when I told you.” 

Still he didn’t answer. Just stood 
there. 

Then pretending everything was 
all right, she said: “Now hurry up 
or you'll be late for school. I’ve 
made some nice muffins.” 

He sat down to breakfast, but he wasn't very hungry. 

“You'll need to hurry home from school this afternoon 
so as to get to the party on time,” she said briskly. 

And he knew she was trying to make him forget and 
think about the party. He could see that she was sorry 
about the slap and that she wanted him very much to be 
all happy again. He felt sorry for her, in a way, and 
tried to make out he was happy, but he just couldn't get 
that feeling all inside of him again. 


* * * 
UNITOR had resolved to be a football player. It dated 
from the time Uncle Billy had taken him to one of 
the big games. The big team had looked stronger and 
braver to Junior than all the soldiers he had ever read 
about. The way they had piled right in and didn’t care 
about anything, broken legs or arms or getting all 
bloodied up! And every once in a while one of them 
would be stretched out, suffering terrible pain, but in a 
minute would get up and go on, with everybody cheering. 
Oh, it was wonderful! So from that day Junior ate, 
slept and drank football. He didn’t know of any team he 
could get on, so he resolved to make his own. His en- 
thusiasm was so great that he got together the required 
number, wheedled the money out of his father for a foot- 
ball, got his big cousin Ted to coach them, and in less 
than a month they challenged Benton Primary School to 
a match game. Junior was so excited that he fairly 
pranced, even when sitting, for several days before the 
game. To think of him, Junior Williams, playing foot- 
ball in a real match game, just like Yale. And—the 
game! Talk about exciting! Why, the score was 64 to 
64 up to two minutes before the end. And in that last 
two minutes, Junior’s team had made a touchdown, bring- 
ing them their hard-fought victory. Junior was beside 
himself. He raced home and burst into the house, with 
the great news. Mother seemed as proud and pleased as 
could be. 
“Well, I’m certainly proud of my big football player,” 


she said heartily, and Junior glowed. And then he started 
telling her about the game. He knew she wouldn't be 
interested in the different tackles and things, so he 
started telling her about that final thrilling touchdown 
Excitedly he explained the positions of the two teams 
then how the Bentons had thrown a pass and Ward had 
intercepted it. 

“Down the field he went,” shouted Junior, “Spike 
Newman after him, just a couple of feet behind, and not 
gaining—” 

“T-xcuse me, dear, but please run down in the cellar 
and get me five nice potatoes. I must get them on.” 

Junior just looked at her a second. He didn't see how 
she could let him stop right there in such an exciting 
part. “She couldn't if she were really interested,” he 
thought bitterly, and kicked his way down cellar, but by 
the time he got back he was so full of it again that he 
just had to go on. And maybe the potatoes had had to 
be brought that minute. She just must be interested im 
a play like that. He waited a minute for her to ask him 
to go on, but she didn’t. He stood it as long as he could 
then plunged on: 

“And all the way he didn’t gain an inch, and over th 
line old Ward fell, for a touchdown. It was all we 
needed to beat ‘em, and say, we didn't 

“Have you seen anything of that little brown kitchen 
knife?” interrupted mother absently. 


UNIOR stopped with his mouth open. He didn’t be 
lieve she’d heard one word. A big lump came up in 
his throat and a little blur of tears in his eyes. He didn’t 
answer. He just stalked out of the room. He wanted 
terribly for her to call him back and explain someway 
that she had been listening, but she didn’t seem to know 
he was gone. All right for her. If she wasn’t interested 
in his affairs, he wouldn’t talk to her at all. He would 
live there and eat and sleep, but that was all. 
Of course, he partly forgot this the next day when she 
told how she was planning to (Continued on page 37) 
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Children in Sculpture 


To Catch the 
Moods and 
the Lovely 

Lines of 

Childhood at 





Play is Some- 
thing Modern 
Sculptors 
Have Chosen 
to Do--Most 
Successfully. 


Classical in treat- 
ment and spirit is 
this delightful 
group, “Little Beach 
Enthusiasts,” by 
Mile. Blanchon, 
which is in the 
Louvre 





Sheer joie de vivre is expressed in every line of 
this little bronze figure to grace a sun dial by 
Brenda Putnam. This celebrated sculptress has 

won many prizes for her child figures = 


A very young model poses while Bonnie 
MacLeary puts the finishing touches to this 
active study of child life 






All the natural, fearless grace 

of childhood is reflected in 

this exquisite bit of sculp- 

ture in the Louvre, known 
as “Audacity” 





“Young Pan,’ a bronze by 

Janet Scudder, is a charm- 

ing, chubby figure, typically 
American 











Parents, Neglect Your Children! 


A Humorist Protests on Behalf of the Boys and 
Girls Who Can’t Get Away From the Old Folks 


by THOMAS L. MASSON 


Illustrations by G. B. Inwoop 





ITH the exception of young undernourished 

criminals whom we keep in stock in order that 

our newspapers and tabloids may live, there is 
really no chance at all for any child to be neglected by 
his parents. No such luck.* In the old days Pa and Ma 
were so busy doing the chores and housework they had 
no time for the children. Moved to desperation the old 
hoy would at decent intervals take the young boy qut be- 
uind the woodshed and give him a whaling. Or Ma 
would pull Clara out of the four-poster by the ears. 
Generally speaking, however, Clara and Bob were largely 
on their own. If they wanted food and shelter more than 
ordinary, they had to see about getting it themselves. In 
those days the schools weren't nearly so complete as they 
are now. Indeed, those schools were a scandal. They 
had no imported goldfish in the lobby; no graded test 
no de luxe coaches to transport the dear little 
boy and girl lambs who lived more than half a mile 
away. They had no playgrounds but woods and fields 
and streams, no specimens of literature to learn from 
except Homer, and Shakespeare and Tennyson, Dickens 
and Scott; and no thinkers from Russia to instruct them 
in their social ethics. The consequence was that Clara 
and Bob had to get on by themselves, or not get on at all. 
lf Bob wanted a drink, he had to go to the well and 
draw it himself, for his parents had not provided any 
readhouse. Clara had to make her own clothes or not 
wear any, the way they do today. 


be ks - 


ND now, instead of neglecting their children, con- 

sider what parents do for them. Not only do they 

provide them with goldfish, roller-coasters and road- 
houses, but with night clubs, tabloids and intelligentsia. 

Who else does it but the parents? Are parents people 
or notr 

There was a time when a boy could detach himself 
from his parents at an age so early as practically to 
ensure his independence. Now, in some form or another, 
they are always on his neck. 

Consider. Is it not universally conceded that as a 
child raiser a trained nurse is more efficient than a 
mother? This being so, it soon became evident to father 
that his cue was to make enough money to have his chil- 





No de luxe coaches to transport the dear little 
boy and girl lambs who lived more 
than half a mile away 


dren nursed by professionals instead of amateurs. 
Was he neglecting his children? Ask me one 
more. In the old days the head of a business got 
down to his office at eight o'clock in the morning. 
and a bally old office it was, sans rugs, sans ma 
hogany, sans goldfish, sans flossy Flora, sans 
everything. He filed his mail and wrote his own 
letters with a quill pen, and often he locked up at 
night with his own hands. Nowadays the head of a 
business shows about four hundred more horsepower 
than his ancient prototvpe. He crooks his elbow and 
talks to Europe. He—but you see how it is. He is now 
able to extend his personality in hundreds of way 

through hundreds of agencies where once it was confined 
almost exclusively to his own anatomy. Wonderful. 
isn't it? 


ND it works so well. Prosperity smiles upon him 

In two hours in the morning, this mind-extended 

super-business man can clean up enough deals to enable 
him to play golf all the rest of the week. 

There are thousands of old boys all over this fair links 
ridden domain of ours secretly longing to be five per 
cent, like Bobby Jones, who under the old regime would 
have been sweeping out the office every Monday morning 

Do you not now begin to see that it is quite impossible 
for this younger generation of ours to be neglected by 
their parents, and that this is largely what is the matter 
with them? 
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There was a time when a boy could detach himself from his 
parents at an age so early as practically to ensure his independence 








The younger generation is nobody's fool, and senses 
this condition subconsciously, and so a considerable pro- 
portion of college boys who have been fed with silver 
spoons from all these sources—who have been taught 
what they know, and not allowed to learn it for them- 
selves, who have been cultivated through all the ways and 
means invented by commercial promoters who pose as 
euides to art, music, literature and business 
suddenly and often impulsively tired—of 
having things done for them. They wake up and kiss 
Dad and Mother good-by. Some of them do this very 
badly. They rua off with girls, start dog-wagons or 
stand in the Hollywood 
breadline 

To know how to tie a 
scarf, burnish one’s top- 
knot, or do a golf round in 
eighty-five, mix synthetic 
cocktails, do the Black 
Bottom—to be caressingly 
familiar with the works of 
Sherwood \nderson, 
James Branch Cabell, 
James Joyce, D. H. Law- 
Nietzsche — 


these be VS 
VTOW tired 


rence and 
these are all forms of as- 
sets in a civilization where 
laws multiply and indi- 
vidual license, atheism and 
personal selfishness are the 
only trinity recognized. 

Many be VS who have 
been pampered as I have 
indicated, steer clear of 
these things, much as histories record the charmed life of 
one George Washington with Braddock. They break 
loose from the parental network, and make decent livings 
for themselves. When this occurs, they come back later 
to the old folks with their sympathies rampant. Good 
fellowship follows and the respect which comes with the 
common knowledge that, after all, we are very much alike 
and up against cross-word puzzles, speed, and _ trick 
thinking. 

If you are a parent, meditate upon this iconoclastic 










proposition of neglecting your children; not, perhaps, so 
much personally, as impersonally. Be selfish in a sensible 
manner—on the paradoxical basis that if each one of us 
is, everybody else will have to be; not selfish by over 
indulgence so much in physical dispensations as in sym- 
pathy, in that kind of spurious anxiety which makes us 
feel we ought to do too much for those whose real salva- 
tion consists in their being allowed to do for themselves. 

Nobody need dispute the value of a college education. 
Under correct conditions, some boys need it, some accept 
it grudgingly, and flout it. It makes some of them prigs ; 
others bolshevists; still others near-athletic idlers. It 
rarely teaches any boy how 
to do hard, systematic 
grinding and _ necessary 
work. Really to learn how 
to work early in life, with 
a proper home environ- 
ment, almost invariably 
ensures a continuous de 
velopment of real cul- 
ture. 

No matter how comfort- 
able may be the circum- 
stances, making a living is 
the first part of duty im- 
posed upon all human 
beings. This is true of 
girls as well as boys—not 
altogether from the earn 
ing standpoint, either. But 
a girl ought to be able to 
maintain her character. 
How can she be expected 
to hold up against the various disintegrating influences 
of this day and generation, when her parents don’t give 
her a thance and when they themselves have not been 
able to resist ? : 

Today, when too many of our boys and girls get to be 
twenty, what else is there for them to live for? They 
have seen all, heard all, know all. That is, outside, but 
not inside. Their internal resources are like virgin fields, 
uncultivated waste lands. 

Do you doubt this ? 


These boys grow 

tired — suddenly and 

often impulsively 

tired—of having 

things done for 
them 


Ask the man who owns one. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


} 


One dollar will be paid for each original child's saying hublished in this departinent 


ACK, whose mother had been very careful to teach 
him correct English, heard his grandmother say, 

while fitting a dress: “Now I'll take it up a little in the 
bust.” 

“Oh, Grandma,” reproved Jack. “You must never say 
bust. Say burst!’—Mrs. J. W. Z., Saint Francis, Kans. 

Dorothy’s grandpa was decidedly bald-headed. One 
day the little girl paused at her play, went over to grandpa 
and gazed intently at his head. Finally, grandpa noticed 
her and glanced up from his paper 

“Well, child, what’s worrying you?” he asked. 

“Oh, I was just wondering where your forehead ended 
and the top of your head began,” sighed Dorothy. 


—Mrs. A. W., Ashland, Wis. 
“Alama, I’ve got a stomach-ache,” said Peggy, aged 


‘That's because vou haven't had any lunch yet,” an- 


swered Peggy's mother. “Your stomach is empty. You 
would feel better if you had something in it.”’ 

That afternoon the minister called and, in the course 
of conversation, remarked that he had been suffering all 
day with a severe headache. 

“That’s because it’s empty,” said Peggy brightly. 
“You'd feel better if you had something in it.”—/.H.M., 
( hicago, Ill. 


Little Kathryn, who was driving through the country 
with her uncle, clamored to be taken back to the city, 
claiming that there was nothing to see in the country. — 

“Why,” said her uncle, trying to distract her attention, 
‘see all the pretty cows over in the pasture, and they can’t 
hurt you because there is a fence around them.” 

Kathryn was silent a moment and then expressed her 
skepticism. “Huh,” she said. “A cow jumped over the 
moon once, so I don’t see why it couldn’t jump over a 
fence.’ —R. K., Estherville, Ta. 
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T was once pleasure 
and privilege to conduct a 
poetry department in a 

magazine for farmers. I used 


m\ 


to offer a prize of five dollars 
each month for the best poem 
submitted by amateur of a 
certain class—from  grand- 
fathers to young children. ‘The best poems 
offered came from a group of children un- 


an 


der twelve vears of age. This does not mean 
that these children, or any other children, 
wrote better than adults are really 
poets, masters of life and art. But it may 
show that childern are nearer to the essen- 
tials of poetry than are most adults. Why? 

‘or one thing, they are still exploring life as poets are 
and rejoicing in their discoveries, or suffering for them 


who 


Fire,” 


with that sort of surprise in the jov and hurt which 
intensifies experience. Grown-up people have often 
dulled the edges of their experiences by understanding 
something about them. They do not explore, as a rule, 
they are too busy earning livings and keeping 
houses. Their contacts with life do not seem to them 
to be fresh and startling. It takes a really unusual experi- 
ence to give an adult any sense of unusualness ! 

Then, too, children feel rhythm with their bodies, 


he Cause 


by 
MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


luthor of “New 
“The Radiant Tree,” 
and “Citadels” 


POETRY 
or Children 


where it 
full emotional power is to 
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realized 
to tap it out on the sidew 
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or on one of the best chairs 1 
the parlor. 
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ding in time with metrical tunes. 
still in the playing age and therefore th 
are quickly responsive to rhythm, the p 
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Now the poet whose work is worth reading as poet 


has kept, through the years, 
mind and heart that belong naturally to 
explores experience and 


poet, also, 


He also is responsive to innumerable rhythms 
his imagination to range fre 


allows, or even urges, 


these 


three 


feels 


it 


ualities 


the child 


intens 


my 


And hi 


among the so-called impracticalities which the race n 


some day accept as the most practical realities 
fore, poets and children have much in common 
from childhood as some would have 


poetry is not so far 
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us believe. I think that when children disiike poetry it 
may often be tor one of three reasons: either they have 
not heard the right poetry; or it has been offered at the 
wrong time and in the wrong way; or it has not been 
read well. 

How shall we choose the right poetry for children? 
\Ve may begin, perhaps, by eliminating the kinds of 
poetry which they are almost certain not to need and like. 
Meditative verse that moves through many stately iam- 
bics to an indecisive philosophical dénouement would 
hardly appeal to most boys and girls. And pertervid 
love poetry would not be suitable for them, though such 
quiet love-songs as Shakespeare's “\Who Is Sylvia?” and 
Stevenson's fine lyric in honor of his wife might well be 
read to them. Then, too, we should be on our guard 
against poetry with the wrong emotional reactions. A 
poem may be very well made and yet quite unworthy, 
psychologically, of the attention of children. A poem 
that provides a bad emotional reaction will be the more 
dangerous for being artistic. 

by looking for poems that have clear, brave, beautiful 
emotional reactions expressed in them, we shall be act- 
ing wisely. For good poetry, by working directly through 
the emotions and the imaginations in a vivid, musical, 
illuminating way, by giving, without prosy editorializing, 
the right and lovely attitude toward any of life’s experi- 
ences, may reach down into the subconscious mind of 
the reader and become a force not only for good, but 
even for better and for best! A poem may make no 
definite statement with regard to a set problem and yet, 
by being a radiant picture, a pure, deep feeling, a singing 
dream, may work a greater miracle than any prosy 
statement could ever work. 


N meeting this difficulty of choice among emotional 

reactions expressed in poetry we may take confidence 
from the fact that most of the poetry which has lived a 
long time has been sound in its values. Each age has 
its own departures from goodness and truth in the realm 
of the arts, its own abnormalities and eccentricities. But 
they die. A poem may win 
the praise of contemporary 
critics by mere brilliance of 
stvle, but the of the 
next generation will forget it 
if it does not have, in addition 
to brilliance, something which 
the normal mind and heart of 
humanity can share. “The Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse,” 
which is a collection of poems 
from all periods in English 
literature, is not by anv means 
a record of decadence and ec- 
centricitv, but a history of the 
vitality of mind and heart in 
the English race expressed in 
relation to life’s great func- 
tions and associations. \When 


readers 
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Teac }; 


Teach the little n 


\Jature 


the American poetry of today 
is sifted out by time, that only Sib 
is likely to live which has Are 
meaning alike for critics and lips. 


Children’s Songs 


by Vacnet LiInpbsay 


© not teach children “Children’s Songs,” 
The neat and pretty sugary words, 

The cheap, the tawdry tinkling tunes! 

T them the grown-up runes. 

men to be 

Planning and building and riding far. 
Make the little women grow 

bright angels on this star, 

This planet of ours that is sailing far. 


sonqs that Chatterton wrot 
better than rhymes from a nursegtrl’s 


will like another kind. Some children will enjoy ballads 
and epics because they tell stories, and others will greatly 
preter brief lyrics. I once knew a child who loved 
Milton in the first decade of her human experience. But 
let us recognize the fact that children should be free and 
sincere in their preferences, since poetry is not a task, 
but a fruitful joy. 

Let me say emphatically that I believe no child should 
ever be required to memorize a poem which he dislikes 
while there 1s a chance left of finding him one that he 
does like. Children there be who will thrive by keeping 
Kiley’s “When the Frost is on the Punkin,” firmly fixed 
in their memories, but they are not necessarily the same 
children who thrill with delight to the fanciful lines of 
Walter de la Mare’s “Tartary.” Many people, doubt- 
less, are hostile to all poetry because, in their school days, 
they were obliged to learn “by heart” (a fine irony!) 
poems that they did not like. To thrust unwelcome emo- 
tions and imaginations into the minds of others with too 
much vigor may cause a “pain-association” (I hope that 
is correct psychology ) which will be overcome only with 
great difficulty, and this may govern a person’s whole atti- 
tude toward a great art. It were well to let children 
choose from a larre number of good poems that they 
hear such as they love best. These are the companions 
of their inner lives. 


I] OW then shall we begin to “interest children in 
poetry ?”’ Let me suggest that parents who wish to 
attempt it get two or three of the best anthologies. The 
advantage of an anthology for beginners is in the fact 
that it offers a variety of poetic experience. The reader 
is enabled to discover which poets are his favorites and 
can purchase, later on, the books by individuals who most 
interest him. An anthology is an introduction. I should 
like to recommend “The Oxford Book of English 
Verse,” Sara Teasdale’s “Rainbow Gold,” and any of 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s little books, first of all. For 
parents and teachers who have already been initiated 


into the love of poetry, I suggest Walter de la Mare’s 
“oO ; ” 
Come Hither. 

oe The parent, then, should 

us (P® hi) Gs ( Da look through the anthology 


which has been purchased and 
try to find poems that seem to 
touch the interests of the chil- 
dren. And on a dark, dull 
afternoon, when the babes 
have “nothing to do,” let the 
parent gather them together 
and get out the poetry book. 
Just as simply as if they were 
all making cake or going fish- 
ing, let them set out on a voy- 
age of esthetic discovery. If 
one poem chosen should fail 
to please, let the parent tact- 
fully try another of a dissimi- 
lar kind. If several should 
fail to interest anybody in the 
group, it might be wise to wait 
for another day and try again. 
The parent should read as if 


wien 


as a hoy 


for people, because it is not The tunes that Mozart made as a boy the voice were merely a ve- 
only beautifully made, but also Are still tremendous ocean ships hicle for a melody, not as if 
nite Slt MWehere babies may sail on and on groceries were being ordered 
Suppose we make no more To where their own best thoughts have gone by telephone. 

prohibitions, for the present, l'o shores they have already sialic Everything should be done 
but decide to let the children Where their little Noah's Arks have beached, to make such readings social 
choose for themselves. Some and intimate. Poetry is the 
of them will like one kind of . ini sharing of life in patterns of 
poetry at one age, and others KOEN AR (Continued on page 39) 
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FTEN a case of 
measles is mild 
and runs its 


natural course without 
complications, but statistics show that many cases are 
serious, not because of the disease itself but because the 
ears and lungs are frequently involved. Pneumonia and 
ear infections are the chief complications, and because 
of these complications, measles ranks first among the 
acute diseases of infants and children, as a cause of fatal- 
ity. Most of these fatal cases occur in overcrowded 
sections of our cities where many are undernourished 
and with a greatly lowered resistance to disease. 
Unnecessary exposure to measles should be avoided 
regardless of the fact that some mothers feel that measles 
is of little consequence, and that if it is contagious, it 
is just as well to expose their children and have it over 
with. But the possibility of complications of some kind 
are so likely that it is very foolish for one to take such 
an attitude. The greatest mortality occurs from this 
disease during the first year or two of the child's life 
and the longer he can avoid the disease, the less likely 
will the disease have fatal complications. In any case, 
with good sanitary surroundings, proper nursing and 
medical attention, there is usually little to fear. 

Measles may occur at any time of year but the greater 
number of cases are usually found in winter, and it is 
probably the most contagious of all diseases. 

Is it possible to have measles more than once? It is, 
but one attack usually protects from further attacks. 
The disease is most contagious during the period before 
the appearance of the rash and for that reason it spreads 
rapidly before one may be aware of its presence. Three 
weeks after the onset of the rash there is very little pos- 
sibility of further contagion. 

Symptoms of the disease may vary but usually run a 
fairly definite course. The onset may be very mild and 
sometimes so mild as to be unrecognized until the rash 
is present. Fever is usually the first symptom and the 


Illustration by 
Inn Brockman 


¢ MEASLES «+ 


Doesn't every child have to 

get measles? Are there any 

complications to cause worry 
on the part of parents? 


by KENNETH BLANCHARD, M.D. 


eyes become red and sensitive to light. Often there is 
a protuse discharge from the nose and a dry hacking 
cough early in the disease. The patient usually feels 
very sick and an older child may have vague pains in 
the back and legs. 

During the first twenty-four or forty-eight hours of 
illness and before a rash appears on the skin the majority 
of patients will have small red spots on the inside of the 
mouth and lips and when these are discovered by the 
doctor a definite diagnosis of the disease may be made 

By the fourth day the rash usually appears and the 
temperature by this time is very high. Within twenty- 
four hours from the onset of the rash, which usually 
starts behind the ears, the entire body is covered with 
an eruption, dull red in color, and with areas varying in 
size from a pinhead to about the size of a dime. Within 
four days from the first appearance of the rash, a fading 
takes place, starting above and progressing downward 
in the same order as it first appeared. With this fading 
a peeling of the outer layer of skin takes place in the 
form of fine, thin scales. 

When a child or infant becomes ill, and there is the 
least question of a contagious disease being present, a 
physician should be called at once and the patient under 
suspicion should be isolated as soon as possible to avoid 
exposure, or spreading to other children. If the diag 
nosis of measles is made by the physician, a room should 
he selected for the patient, which will provide the great 
est amount of ventilation and cleanliness, and be as nearly 
isolated from the remainder of the house as possible 
Furniture which is not being used should be removed 


from the room, also curtains and rugs. A-nurse who 
is familiar with the care of contagious cases should be 
obtained if circumstances permit. If there are other 


children in the family who have not been exposed it 
would be ideal to keep them separated as much as 
possible. 


HE room should be heated to about 65 degrees I 
and well ventilated. The bed clothing should not be 
heavy. The bowels should move at least once daily 
Intense itching and burning frequently occur at the 
height of the rash and may cause great discomfort 
Warm olive oil or liquid albolene sponged on the skin 
may relieve the itching but sponging the skin with alcohol 
or water should be avoided, as this may prevent the rash 
from coming out thoroughly and may in that way cause 
serious complications. The mouth should be kept clean 
with a solution of boric acid or sodium bicarbonate. The 
eves should be cleansed with a boric acid solution and 
pr tected from bright light and the strain of reading 
\s to diet. one must be guided to some extent by the 
fever. With the voung infant during the period ot 
fever. the formula should be diluted to about one-hal/ 
strength with water. Older children should be placed on 
a diet consisting chiefly of broths. white cereals, vegetable 
soups and fruit juices. As the fever subsides, the diet 
may be gradually increased. 
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Taking the Drudgery outof Laundry Work 


The bugbear of laundry problems is transformed into the joy of airy 
soap bubble fairies to the woman who adopts new and approved methods 


ART of the bugbear in laundry 
work is the lack ot good tools and 

the consequent extra time involved. 
saw an ironing board the other day 
hat had so many big tacks driven into 
ii that it became a game to count how 

Phere were three hu 

dred and twenty-four ! The best kind 
of ironing board can be made of felt, 


many came out. 


by L. RAY BALDERSTON 


ence? Stains may be divided into four 
eroups. The first and second groups, 
which include sugars and proteins, such 
us eggs, milk, meat and cheese, dissolve 
in cold water, theretore cold watet 
floods the stain out. The third group, 








out. Old dried-in or ironed-in stains 
except ink and iron rust will respond 
eight times out of ten to a treatment ot 
Javelle water followed by ood soap- 


t 
suds. Javelle water is a bleacl race 
trom chloride of lime. It can be bought 
lready prepared at the drugstore, o1 
cneaply and quickly made according t 


found on a can ot Ive, it no 





rze thumb tacks and a muslin cover including such things as cream, olive’ cther recipe is at hand. Remember any 
ut six inches longer than the board oil, soups and gravy, need soap to break thing that bleaches is a decolorizer : 
nd four inches wider. Hem the cover, the grease. ‘The fourth g it is alwavs a risx to take stains out « 
ew tapes on each side, tie into place, does need care. Such thing colored fabrics } spre ol ois 
e two pin each corner to make a ing gum, pitch, wax and varnish are tened old tea stair ble them out 
ter—and it is done! included here. These may have the top | kerosene softens grass stains be 
\ flat iron that has been used by surplus scraped off with a silver knife, es loosening su tains as come from 
1eone in the home to crack nuts on and then be sponged with denature e soot, a S\ u fre hard 
ll ruft silks al l mark woolens In ilchohol or carbon tetrachloride ()x ter Spread on ft ( hine 
t, anv rough iron will leave streaks alic acid followed by ammonia on ink ¢ é | then soap 
on starched goods, as well as on glazed and dve stains will doubly bleach them = su lwo apy be neece 
fabric, and 1t it has not be en h¢ Suk ns. ¢ irbon tetra 
xed it will rust the clothes. chloride be a goo 
An iron is easily cleaned by cleaner. if the garment is 1 
warming it first, then apply- f-% to be she Spots on mn 
ing bees . rubbing the vi brics 1 be re 
iron over dry salt or some ( - “ro ni ] ving the fabric 
nine grit cleaner his clean- . f z a! ¢ s t ] e cle \ 
ing oO! t] r on ¢ i done \ , pli ¢ cieane b eans ¢ 
on newspapers, thus iving “a sp a ece of cheesecloth ove 
cloths When through iron- ar . ‘3 the end of the oe ind t 
ing, let the iron stand on end a» if te ed that a wate 
O t] t the cor ne 1 not spot ] uit Vy ove! r 
produce moisture and cause finger econd piece 
rust Phe S¢ te sii d cheesec li etore touc! 
ealize the « , elati hip the spot prevents tl 
between eood process and liquid from eading. eve 
ght tools though it vy take longer to 
Not only tools, but the ight do it t S 
u plies ire ortant For N et 1 take the ane 
ood-lor k 1s! ed fare tion the tself | t 
lents, one u ot only have ot there at eood lat 
i oO od O1 I € made d S Ihe ise sté¢ : ha ¢ 
tarcn Phi ¢ Ss mi Ire i plentitul ippl Oot wate 
nd not fuess It she he rood d adequate ma 
thin, of the proportion of a chine the woman witli 
tablespoon of starch to one mu ousekeeping and man 
uart of water. Garments lik Chinen: geitiniin alae nine oa 
iles, dimities, and such dain- sis e. j ould be bette 
les as net curtains and the to 1 good laundry i 
fC, al oved with tle most ot the ork, doing the 
tiffer D v plain col- pieces needing particular han 
can ' of tint put dling at | Most lau 
( the t to ig] ten d ] e 2 e | price i 
f the ould tade I ork—in fact they do 
Spe nd stai ire alw vs two or three kinds of fin ¢ 
oblem Have you ever at different rates 
ied to work as a proftes- After weighing the matt 
onal “spotter” and seen the With the heavy pieces sent to the laundry, the housewife enjoys aS to whether the laundry 
gic of water and experi- doing the dainty fabrics and delicate colors at home (Continued on page 48) 
ae 
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* How doctors say you should 
choose your bathroom paper 





These 3 qualities 
are uimportant 


Is it absorbent? 











Is it soft? 

| Is it chemically fi 
pure...neither ‘ & 

~ alkaline nor acid? 





. . « These are special re- 
quirements doctors say toilet 
tissue should have. 

Yet most so-called toilet papers are not special 
toilet tissue at all, but only ordinary tissue paper 
in rolls. They may be hard finished and non- 
absorbent, almost as harsh to sensitive skin as 
ry wrapping paper. And some of them are so unfit 

as to be definitely alkaline or acid. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are famous special 
tissues, for bathroom use. These two papers are 
made definitely to meet the physician’s strictest 
requirements. 

They are more absorbent. Drop a ball of this 








paper into water and you will see that it sinks 





almost immediately. Ordinary “tissue,” hard 


surfaced, may float for many seconds. Wa.porF—Soft and absorbent, yet inexpen- 4 for 15¢ 
. : - o oP : bean at than an th, Le 7 oad 
: ’ \ ( vt LOUY Wt inan n ner Rind. e 
1? Scott tissues are softer, more bland—actually cloth- ive. More women bu ede mer BERS 
like. Crumple a sheet: feel the fine texture, the ScotTissue—Pure white, delightfully fine 


” 
and soft: these rolls f J000 heet are 


preferred by many fastidious housewives. 


absence of harsh fibres. Even your hand can detect 
the sharp edges of ordinary glazed tissue. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are always chemically safe, 
neither alkaline nor acid. In every respect they meet 
the high standards doctors say housewives 










should exact. They tear evenly and readily. q . , 
There is no need today to take chances . sORS everywhere recognize the need 


with the paper you buy for bathroom use. 07 SPéetal Lowel fissues. “Es pec tally soft 

Don’t ask for toilet paper. Ask for Scot- “*#“re! oa eran aay eading ap - 

issue or Waldorf. sts. “Al rorbency also, they agree. Acid- 
Free Booklet: We will be glad to send =" ™4Y 0% PIMTIONS, R — ; ~- 

you without cost our booklet, “What Doc- papers can 2a wry oe the eta ore v ’ 4 
tors say about Bathroom Paper.” “4""'"'6°- Ce mpare ScotTissue and Wal- —# 

Address Dept. G-1, Scott Paper 497 @## ordinary toulet —— 
Notice | much more bland and fine- 


Company, Chester, Pa. erage ' : o 
textured the Scott tissues are a Ou “4p 


crumple them. How much more quickly 





Your family’s welfare dictates } 
~~ \s ? ) ; ; 
—_ i } ‘increasing hygienic Care they absorb waler and sink. 
= 


Copyright 1928 by Scott Paper Co 
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UALITY STREET (Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer). Based on Sir James Bar- 
‘ie’s play of the same name. A 
poignant little drama of life and love in 
Quality Street in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, when courting was a 
serious business and the evidence of any 
emotion considered unladylike. It was pat- 
ent to all the gossips in Quality Street that 
Dr. Valentine Brown was calling rather 
frequently on Miss Phoebe Throssel. So, 
after the manner of gossips, they did their 
best to hurry matters along. And then, 
just as everything seemed to be moving 
smoothly, the doctor went off to the wars 
without declaring himself. This placed 
*hoebe in an embarrassing position. But 
she had not seen the last of her audacious 
suitor, and comedy wars with pathos in the 
scenes that follow his return. Marion 
Davies makes an engaging Miss Phoebe, 
and Conrad Nagel plays successfully the 
role of the dashing Doctor V. B. The 
lighting effects are especially good, creat- 
ing an atmosphere of sunshine throughout 
the picture which relieves the tension of 
some of the scenes and pleases the eye. A 
picture for children of all ages. , 


Uncie Tom’s Casin (Universal). Little 
did I expect to get a thrill out of this much- 
burlesqued story. But I did, and something 
more. The drama is too stark 
for the young child, who 
would only be confused by 
the number of actors and be- 
wildered by the rapid succes- 
sion of events. But the boy 
or girl of high school age 
should find it an absorbing pic- 
ture, even though the original 
story has been changed. The 
roles of Uncle Tom and 
I\liza are vividly interpreted 
and their long, brave strug- 

oppression and 
tvranny stirs your imagina- 
tion and compels your admi- 
ration. Only little Eva, with 
her artificially waved hair 
and her obviously stage-di- 
rected manners, is unreal. 


cle against 


My Best Grr 


Irtists). 


(United 
Arty, \s tomboyish, as 
lovable and loving as ever is 
Mary Pickford in her new 

le of Maggie, the stock- 
room girl in the five-and-ten- 
cent emporium. Maggie’s fool- 
ish flapper sister, Liz, her 
nervous mother who enjoys a 
good funeral, her meek father A 
who spends a deal of his 
time listening to her mother’s 


| ray 
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For Children 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACK 











Good Recent Pictures 
for Children 
*The King of Kings 
Chang 
The High School Hero 
Tell It to Sweeney 
The Gay Retreat 
*The Student Prince 
*East Side, West Side 
College 
Swim, Girl, Swim 
*Seventh Heaven 
The Boy Rider 
Smile, Brother, Smile 
Rookies 
The First Auto 
*The Big Parade 
Old Ironsides 
Fair for Children 
Publicity Madness 
Out All Night 
The College Widow 
The Main Event 
Fireman, Save My Child 


Not To Be Recommended 
for Children: Pajamas, 
Honeymoon Hate, Man 
Crazy, The Swift Shadow, 
Wings, The Harvester, and 
A Gentleman from Paris. 


* For adolescents only, not for 


younger children, 

















scene from 
schoolma’am, is 





“Quality Street,” in which Marion Davies, 
reproving Mickey McBan for blacking another 


pupil’s eye in her defense 


complaints and holding smelling salts to 
her nose—all of them shift their burdens 
to Maggie’s slight shoulders. But Mag- 
vie gets a lot of joy out of just living, and 
teaches the voung son of the owner of the 
five-and-ten something more than his duties 
as stockroom clerk. A picture for chil- 
dren of any age. 


Homemapve (First National). Johnny 
Hines plays the part of a young go-getter 
who sets out to find a market for his 
mother’s jam. Although the director has 
not missed one chance to try every “gag” 
he ever heard of, the comedy is delight- 
fully absurd. It might prove too stimulat- 
ing for the nervous child but will provide 
wholesome entertainment for the majority 
of children. 


Les Miserasies (Universal). A heavy 
picture of Victor Hugo’s story of Jean 
Valjean, the man who stole a loaf of bread 
and spent his whole life in atonement. The 
stars are all French, and therefore unta- 
miliar. It is not a picture for the young 
child, but the older boy and girl who know 
the story may be interested to see it 
screened. 


Two Arastian Kwnicurs (Paramount). 
While the theme is more original than most 
along war comedy lines, the 
story is not well put together 
and depends too much on its 
sophisticated sub-titles for its 
humor and _ interpretation. 
For this reason it cannot be 
recommended for the young 
child, but would undoubtedly 
entertain the older child. 


A Picture for Fathers 

Herbert Brenon, director 
of “Sorrell and Son,” dedi- 
cates it “To Your Father and 
Mine.” /t is not a picture for 
children of any age. It is 
tragedy almost unrelieved: 
the story of a man who was 
Christlike in his capacity for 
suffering. Though full of 
human interest and dramatic 
situations, it is all shadow. In 
his effort to show us how 
seriously and _ reverently 
Stephen Sorrell tackled the 
stupendous job of bringing up 
his young son, Mr. Brenon 
has forgotten to inject that 
all-important ingredient, hu- 
mor, and consequently, “Sor- 
rell and Son” is depressing 
H. B. Warner and Mickey 
McBan are the whole show. 
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He thinks he’s so big... 


but you know he isn’t 


Now, more than ever, he needs 


your guidance in things like this 


} E knows so little of the real world for 


which you are preparing him! 


Much of the time he lives in a land of 
make-believe. How lovable he is! How 
difficult to care for! 

So many problems he cannot under- 
stand! At the breakfast table, for instance, 
he cannot realize how much he handicaps 
himself if he eats too little food, or the 
wrong kind. 


So common among children of his age 
are bad habits at breakfast that school 


authorities have now made it the subject 
of a nation-wide health movement. They 
are tocay urging mothers everywhere to 
sce that their children eat a hot cereal in 
te morning. 

This rule hangs today on the walls of 
over 60,000 school rooms: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 


Many tests have shown that children fall 
short of doing their best in studies or at 
games when they fail to have a hol cereal 
breakfast regularly. 

How sure you feel, yourself, that your 
children are really prepared for a day of 
work and play, when you start them off 


with a good hot bow! of Cream of Wheat 


For 30 years, authorities as well a 
mothers, have recommended Cream ol 
Wheat as the ideal hot cereal for children 
for these reasons: 


1. It is unusually rich in energy. 2 
Cream of Wheat is exceptionally easy t 
digest. 3. Children love its creamy good- 


ness. 


It is so simple to safeguard your children 
in this way at breakfast. The easy plans, 
described below, will help you to arouse 
their enthusiasm for a hot cereal. Send 
them to school every day really ready for 
the effort of work and play. Give them 
regularly a steaming bowl of Cream of 
Wheat. Your grocer has it 












charts 


Minn. 


with badges and a secret, with gold stars and colored wall 
All materials free—sent direct to your children 
together with a sample box Cream of Wheat 
coupon to Dept. W-5, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 


Just mail 


eating a proper breakfast 
schools to teach the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups 
of different ages. Entire plan sent free to teachers or any 
school official 


( fW.Co 
“~ “~ . - 
FREE— Mothers say this plan works wonders 
To Mothers: A plan that makes your children want to To Teachers: A plan that brings remarkable results 
eat a hot cereal breakfast regularly. A youngster’s club, prepared by an experienced teacher to interest children in 


Successfully used in 60,000 


Mail coupon to Dept. W-5, Cream of 


Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Sensible Clothing for Children 
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oned for children, as we 


Style, Simplicity 


and Economy 
by JEAN B. HAMILTON 


134¢ ( 





Fashion Book you will find clothes of every / y» ¢ 
ll as many ideas tor 4 
If the true design is to be copied with { 
ttern and 


& : 
even when remodeling an old garment. 





Patterns and Embroidery Designs may be purchased at 25c each postpaid for each number given (stamps or coins accepted). 


Please 


rite name and address plainly and state the age of child for whith pattern or embroidery design is desired. All patterns have pro- 
portionate measurements for varying sizes of children. A new Winter Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 


entire family, price 1 5c. 
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| Y _- CH ILD has a right to this 
Astonishing Ht EALTH Discovery 















i 
Vita Glass . . . a remarkable new 
window glass . . . brings indoors 
the ultra-violet rays, the vital 
health rays of the sun, and builds 
stronger, healthier bodies 
ae 
' / 
Wwe WS INTER 
J need not 
c+ be a season of fear 
mt if and onniany over 
. your ‘children’s 
: \ health, for now a 
yt “eo 


4 “wonderful discov- 

ery brings them the 

great health element of outdoor life 

and provides them with nature’s great- 
est weapon in fighting disease. 

HIS remarkable invention is Vita Glass 


. a new form of window glass which 
has the peculiar ability to transmit the 


.? 


ultra-violet rays in sunlight, the rays 
which scientists have proved are nature’s 
most effective bactericide and nature’s 
finest tonic. 

They enrich the blood, increase vital- 
ity, and have a decided beneficial effect 
on the whole system. Rickets, that 
dreaded disease of childhood, is caused 
by a deficiency of direct sunlight; and 
the treatment now universally ordered 
is frequent exposure to these ultra- 
violet rays. 

For years physicians have employed 
sunlight successfully in the treatment 
of many ailments, but the baffling 
problem has always been 
to find a way to bring 
the vital ultra-violet rays 
indoors during the 
closed-window seasons. 
For, strangely enough, 
ordinary window glass 
is impervious to these 


CuHILpREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


indispensable rays and acts as an im- 
penetrable screen. 

Some of the results obtained with 
Vita Glass are astonishing. In one 
school where a ten-months’ test was 
made it was found that pupils in the 
Vitaglazed room gained an average of 
6.11 pounds against 2.83 pounds in the 
other class. The gain in height was 
1.86 inches against 1.22, while absences 
due to illness were reduced to 40°. 

Hundreds of thoughtful people have 


been quick to recognize the wonderful 


Each pane is cut to size, etched with the name Vita 


and bears the trademark label 





health advantages of Vita Glass, and 
many installations have already been 
made in sun rooms, nurseries and play- 


rooms. Over 100 hospitals have in- 
stalled it. Vita Glass is easily installed 
—simply have the old panes removed 
and replaced with Vita Glass. 

Let us send you the complete story 
of Vita Glass, showing the results that 
have been obtained and containing full 
scientific information which you will 
find absorbingly interesting. Free for 
the asking. 





The Vitaglass Corporation Dept. A-1 
50 East 42d St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the story of Vita 
I am particularly interested in Vita 
School Hospital 
Name 
Street 
City .. State 


See page 36. 33 











These Cookies 


are health cookies 


ROMEDARY DATE health 

cookiescombinewholewheat 
flour and dates—both important 
foods. Dates make the cookies 
unusually chewy. Chewing aids 
digestion. Another score for 
health! 

With a glass of milk, these cookies pro- | 
vide a sensible and thoroughly delicious 
mid-afternoon lunch. They areequally popu- 
lar when included in the lunch box that 
travels to school. 


DATE HEALTH COOKIES 


(This recipe will make about 3 dozen cookies) 





1 package Dromedary Dates, 1 cup Y 
1 cup whole wheat flour alt 
2 to 4 teaspoons baking 
he « j fa 
t wile poo 
milk, teaspoon vanilla, 


Pit the dates; cut into pieces with wet scis- 


sors. Chop the nuts coarsely. Sift the white 
flour, add dates, nuts and whole wheat flour. 

Cream the fat, stir in the sugar gradually, 
then the unbeaten egg. Mix well: add the 
milk and vanilla, then the dry ingredients. 

Drop by heaping teaspoonfuls, 114 inches 
apart, on well-oiled baking sheet or pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven(375-400 degrees F.) 
until firm to the touch 


Dromedary Dates 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
110 Washington Street New York City 


about 10 minutes). 








Please send me the Dromedary Library—3 
booklets with photographic illustrations and de- 
scriptions for preparing and serving Dromedary 
Dates, Dromedary Grapefruit, in cans,and Drom- 


edary Cocoanut. By “The Lady with an Apron.” 


Training the A 


Why 

Learn 

to Like 
Vegetables 


HAZEL K. 
STIEBELING 


Department of Food 
Chemistry, Columbia 
University 


petite 





The Green Grocer is a Friend to the Community’s Health 


HY eat vegetables? If you 

have a well-trained appetite the 

answer is easy—because you 
like them. But if you don’t, why bother 
to learn and to teach your children to 
like them? If you are interested in 
life, overflowing and abundant life, the 
newer knowledge of nutrition again 
makes the answer easy—because the 
mineral and vitamin values of 
tables, and their laxative properties, can 
help you attain a degree of health other- 
wise impossible. 

Of course vegetables are not all of 
‘qual value nutritionally. But to a diet 
including an adequate amount of milk— 

quart a day per child or a pint a day 
per adult—the peculiar contributions to 
e made by vegetables are iron, vitamins 
\ and C, and laxative 

In the amounts usually eaten, white 
spinach, carrots, beets, peas 
nd green beans are among the impor- 
nt sources of food iron. 
ill that 1s present in these vegetables, 
cooked in a 


Phe cook- 


vece- 


properties. 
potatoes, 
To conserve 
t! ey should be steamed or 
very small amount of water. 
ing water should be used in 
eravies whenever this is feasible. Iron 


is essential for building good, red blood, 
orous health, 


SOUDS OT 


hich is so necessary to vig 
s well as for other important functions. 
Vitamin A is necessary for normal 
development and maintenance of health. 
It builds up resistance to infection, par- 
ticularly to infections of the respiratory 


tract. It is formed primarily in plant 
tissue. When seeds are sprouted in 
+] . 


the dark, little, if any, vitamin A is 
produced; but as soon as the sprouts 
come to light and their tips begin to 
turn green, vitamin A is rapidly formed. 


and greener the leaf the better source 
of vitamins it is likely to be. Spinach 
and escarole are _ excellent 
green peppers, peas, green string beans 
and lettuce are good sources. 

Vitamin C 4s produced by the plant 
in its erowth. It develops when the 
sceds sprout and is most abundant in 
| functioning and 
fresh green leaves, stems, fruits, bulbs, 
roots and tubers. The cheapest and 
most practical vegetable sources are to 


sources ; 


+; ] “991 ¢ 
the actively succuien 


matoes, potatoes, raw cabbage, spinach, 
creen and onions Be- 
cause potatoes are such an important 
rticle of diet, and their bland flavor 
enables us to eat large quantities of 
lem, they contribute largely to an 
acequate supply of vitamin C, especially 
in low dietaries. Many 
irritability in children, lack of stamina, 
and retardation of growth can be cured 
simply by giving more food rich in vita- 
It has been shown that there is 
relation long- 
intake of and 
the susceptibility to infectious disease, 
while on the other hand, the resisting 
power of the body is increased by a 
diet rich in vitamin C. Vitamin C is 
easily Leng cooking, high 
temperatures and the addition of soda 
are all factors in its destruction. Hence, 
it is recommended that vegetables be 
cooked as quickly as possible without 
the addition of soda, and be served im- 
mediately. It is well for the older chil- 
dren and adults to eat some raw food 
every day. Even breast-fed babies, 
after the fifth or sixth months, should 
have orange juice or tomato juice (raw 
or canned) every day. At first a small 


peppers, peas 


-cost cases of 


min C 
betv een 
vitamin C 


a definite also 


continued low 


destroved. 


Name areas a _ : Leaves which do not turn green, as the amount—a teaspoonful or less—diluted 
inner leaves of lettuce and cabbage, are with an equal amount of water and 
Ee a . a at much poorer in the vitamin than the given between the two morning feed 
Chil-Jan | creen parts. In general, the thinner (Continued on page 36) 
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~ Before Cities Were Built ~ 


HEN every family 
kept a cow and hung 
the milk in the well no one 


knew much about germs or 





bacteria—and they gave 
little thought to the prob- 
lem of freshness in food. 

Now when millions of 
people live in cities—when 
our food has to be trans- 
ported many miles—when 
we all know that germs and 
bacteria lurk everywhere—we 
need to think much about 
the freshness and cleanness 
of the food our children eat. 

In learning many things our grandmothers 
didn’t know, a lot of prejudice has been 
thrown away. They, for example, had prejudice 
against food in cans. They thought the can 
damaged the food. We now know that the 
can protects the food—preserves its freshness 
and purity and cleanliness—keeps it free from 
the things that harm health. 

We know that Evaporated Milk, sterilized in 
sealed cans, is one of the modern accomplish- 
ments through which science has given us, in the 
cities, milk that we know is safer and richer than 
we could have if all of us still lived on the farm. 

Evaporated Milk is not a substitute for 


milk. 


pervision of experts in the best dairy sections of 


It is milk—milk produced under the su- 


America. Not a thing is added to it. Only part 


of the water is removed. Sterilized in sealed 
cans, it is protected from everything that could 


impair its freshness and richness and purity. 





SS For children, food made 


with Evaporated Milk is the 
best of food. Where you'd 
use cream Evaporated Milk 
will make the food better, 
because its richness—equal 
to that of cream—is a better 


richness. Cream is rich only 





in butterfat. Evaporated 
Milk is rich in all the food 
substances—the bone and 
tissue building substances 
which make milk—wot cream 
—the most important of all 
foods. For every milk use 
it is the best of milk. For 
baby it is more easily digested than ordinary milk 


Blended 


with orange juice (most easily done) it makes a 


as easily digested as mother’s milk. 


drink for children that nothing else can equal. 

There is now no reason why any person 
in America should have less than perfect health 
through lack of safe, wholesome milk. There 
is no excuse for any baby to die, or for any 
child to suffer illness, because of impure, unclean 
or unwholesome milk. Every grocer in America 
has Evaporated Milk. It is the modern safe, 
wholesome, convenient and economical milk and 
cream supply for every use in every home. It 
costs less than half as much as cream. It costs no 
more—in many places less—than ordinary milk. 

Let us send you our free booklets 
demonstrating the adaptability of 
Evaporated Milk to every cream 
and milk use—an astonishing revelation 


that will surprise you and delight you. 





Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 
J .. Twelve and 
butterfat, milk 


ugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 


of cows” milk is water. 


one-half per cent. is 
Ordinary 
n ordinary milk the butterfat ; 
(cream) begins to separate as soon : : Milk 
as the milk comes from the cow. oe 
mh 





— 


> mana {| ONLY WATER _Is_ 





REMOVED — NOTHING 


In making Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. 
of the water is removed. . . Therefore 
every drop contains more than twice as 
much cream and other food substances 
# 


manning 





a ) : It is never skimmed milk : 

, . the butterfat never separates 

Evaporated \ } | . «+ the cream is kept in the milk, 
J 


)Food MUTI ee 


Is ADDED tH#,-—- 


— a. \ 









| 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION | 
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Kat your 
way to 


ealth 


HERE is a diet system that 
will help you. The system 
used with such great success 
at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and similar institutions all over the 
world. The foods employed may 
now be served on your own table. 
Correct your diet and you strike 
at the very root of most human ills. 
Through diet alone countless thou- 
sands have regained radiant health. 
Refined, denatured foods, robbed 
of all natural bulk or roughage de- 
prive the intestines of normal stimu- 
lation. Retarded or difficult elimina- 
tion gives rise to putrefaction. Most 
human ills may be traced to this 
avoidable condition. , 
LAXA, a happy combination of 
sterilized wheat bran coated with 
bland, lubricating agar-agar is eaten 
in the form of a palatable, crisp bis- 
cuit. It maintains a regularity that 
prevents absorption of dangerous 
poisons. With new vigor and clear- 
headedness as the reward. 


LAXA is but one of many special 


BATTLE CREEK | 


Through diet alone 
countless thousands 
have regained radt- 


DIET SYSTEM ) 


ant health. 




















Sanitarium foods prepared for consti- 
pation. Others, equally beneficial to 
health have a flavor that tempts the 
most fickle appetite. All are on sale 
at authorized dealers everywhere. 
Write for“ Healthful Living” describing with 
recipes the delightful, benef tal foods used in 
the Battle Creek Diet System, Se nd for it today . 











THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Department B-1 




















HILDREN, The Magazine for 

Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, CuiL- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CuHiL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act is ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 








A Statement about the Advertising 
Policy of this Magazine 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Grorce J. Hecut 


President, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 




















Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 34) 


ings is satisfactory. This amount is in- 
creased gradually. Because of the health 
value of the vitamin-bearing vegetables. 
little children from three to five years 
should have them introduced into their 
diet gradually and in an appetizing 
manner, so they will learn to like them 
Given with other foods and in very 
small quantities, grated carrot, shredded 
lettuce and finely-chopped celery can be 
used by little folks. A teaspoonful for 
the three-year-old child and a _ table 
spoonful for the five-vear-old have been 
successfully given by careful dietetitians 
Ly putting them into soups, sandwiches. 
or other vegetables. 


How to Serve 
EGETABLES should 
of good quality, cooked caretully, 

seasoned delicately and served attrac- 
tively. For children under three, the 
mild such as spinach, carrots, 
green peas, squash, string beans and to 
Older children may 
have a larger variety, including cauli- 
flower, lettuce, onions, cabbage, celery 
and asparagus. All should 
be thoroughly strained for 
children under three, and finely chopped 
for those between three and five years 
They should be served plain, 
with a little butter, creamed or in soups. 


always be 


ones, 


matoes are best. 


vegetables 
mashed or 


of age. 


How Much to Serve 


Many people have the idea that if 
some is good, more is better This is 
istake in the case of vegetables Fo 


voung children, keep the portions small 
to avoid digestive upsets and to allow 
plenty of room for important 
as the quart of milk and plenty 
of cereals. For the  six-month-old 
child, a teaspoonful a day, or even less 


other 


foods. 


of strained spinach juice or mashed cat 
his quantity can gra 

\ increased until the baby is takin 
a level teaspoontul or two by the time 
he is eighteen months old, and perhap 
a rounded tablespoonful or two a day 
hy the time he is four or five years old 
his amount of the succulent vegetables 
with an equal amount of potato, will 
satisfy the needs of the young child and 

ll teach him to eat them. Let a child 
become accustomed to one new food at 

time. Give him a chance to taste these 


rot is enough lu 


ally be 


I 
i 


1 


new foods over and over regularly un 
der favorable and condi 
tions. He will develop a liking for vege 
tables which will be an asset individu- 
ally and socially for life. 


encouraging 


I N a family dietary about one-fifth of 
the food money should be spent tor 
fruits and vegetables. About 15 per 
cent of the calories should be obtained 
from them, and of this amount not 
more than half should be obtained from 
potatoes. The rest should ome from 
fruits, green leafy vegetables and those 
which grow underground. Practically 
this means potatoes once a day, and al- 
ways one, and if possible, two other 
vegetables, preferably a green one and 
one other. A vegetable dinner once a 
week is a fine idea. 
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Junior Parts Ways with His Mother 


(Continued from page 21) 


take him and any two friends he wanted, 
ty the circus, for his birthday treat. So 
he decided to talk and be nice and all, 
hut he would never try to tell her any 
of those interesting things any more. 


* * ok 


HEN one day his gang were all 

over in Baxter’s field. They had 
decided to be Indians and have trials of 
strength and skill. They had a lot of 
feathers and every one who came first 
in anything was to win a feather. They 
had broad jumps and high jumps and 
wrestling and shooting bows and arrows. 
Junior was a good jumper, 
won two feathers for that, and then his 
good, little, old arrow, that he’d made 
ene rainy day, just went off like a bird, 
and won him another feather and well 
—altogether, by the time the afternoon 
was over, he had more feathers than 
anyone else. So they decided, at Junior’s 
suggestion, that he be their chief. Bud 
Williams, who sometimes played with 
the big boys, had come up and said, 
“Atta boy, Junior, you’re all right.” 
Junior felt so brave he wished some 
real Indians would come along so he 
could show them all how he would act. 
They all decided they’d meet there the 
next day and chodse a name for their 
band and make up things they could do. 
And Junior—the Chief! A proud boy 
was he! 


so he soon 


sud Williams walked home with him 
and when they got to Junior’s house he 
asked Bud to come in. He'd always felt 
that Bud was sort of bigger and older 
than he was, but now he felt just as big 
as Bud. They went in at the kitchen 
door, and as they shut it, Mother called 
from upstairs: 

“Is that you, Junior?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Anyone with you?” she demanded. 

“Ves, Bud Williams,” said Junior. 

“Well,” she said, coming to the top 
of the stairs, “I’m very sorry, but he'll 
have to go right along. You left your 
bicycle out again last night and | 
warned you that I would punish you 
the next time. Now, send Bud along 
and go up to your room.” 

Something went all hot inside of 
Junior. A — came up in his throat 

big he couldn’t swallow at all. He 
didn’t look at Bud, as the latter tiptoed 
out. He was so shamed—shamed! For 
his mother to talk of punishing him be- 
fere Bud. Oh! Oh! He would never 
want to see Bud again. Bud would tell 
the fellows—the Indian tribe. And they 
would laugh. Their Chief! No, sir, he 
wouldn’t go the next day at all. He 
would never play with any of those fel- 
lows again. And it was his mother who 
had done it. As he reached his room he 
broke into a storm of passionate sob- 
hing. “I hate her, I hate her,” he said 
over and over. 


ok * * 


NE day Junior came home from 


kitchen shivering, and it seemed so 
warm and cozy. ‘There in the little 
breakfast alcove, with the butterfly cur- 
tains, Mother had such a nice hot soup 
and a dish of freshly-baked spice 
cookies, the kind he loved best. A little 
warm feeling came all inside of him, it 
seemed so good. Mother was jolly and 
they talked, and she asked him what he 
had been doing in school that morning, 
and it was such a nice time to tell her. 
Because it was something that had made 
him think a lot. It was a poem. He 
had read it in the silent reading time 
they were allowed after they had fin- 
ished their lessons. It was all about a 
brook, bubbling and tumbling and sing- 
ing through the woods, and the sun 
shining through the trees on the red 
and gold leaves, floating on and on 
down the stream. It had been so pretty 
that Junior hadn’t even heard the re 
cess bell. He had got thinking about 
clouds floating, too, like the leaves, and 
how there could be a poem about that. 
He told his mother all about it, and she 
listened so attentively and said she had 
read the poem and loved it, too. Then 
he told her what he had been thinking 
—that he would like to be a poet when 
he grew up. And she had said in such 
a soft, sweet voice, “That would be 
lovely, dear.” Altogether it was such a 
happy hour. 


WEEK later, Junior came home 
from school in the afternoon, and 
as he got to the house, he thought it 
would be fun to play he was an Indian 
on a raid, and see if he could sneak 
and get an apple and get out of the 
house, without his mother knowing he’d 
been in. he opened the back door 
ever so quietly, and as he _ started 
through the kitchen he heard voices in 
the living-room. It was his mother talk- 
ing to Mrs. Lang. She was saying: 


“My dear, what do you think is Jun- 
ior’s latest ?” 

“Something funny, I'll bet,”  re- 
sponded Mrs. Lang. 


“He wants to be a poet! Isn’t that 
killing ?” 

“A poet!” squealed Mrs. Lang, and 
then they both laughed and laughed. 

Junior just stood there. He hated his 
mother. And he hated Mrs. Lang. He 
wished ¢hat he would never, never see 
her again. Probably she would tell 
other people and everybody would know 
and they would laugh. He didn’t want 
anybody to know. He wasn’t sure he 
would be one, anyway. It had just been 
something in him that day, all sweet. 
And he had told his mother in secret! 

He went back through the kitchen, 
but his eves were so full of tears that 
he could hardly see. He jerked open 
the door. 

“Junior !” called Mother. 


But he didn’t stop. He just ran out 
and then ran and ran and ran, and said 











HEN buying ‘‘dress-up” 
things that just must be 
right, you will feel saferif you 
insist on the Babette label. 
Foryouknowthat,in anygar- 
ment so identified, you will 
find something deeper than 
style—a beautiful, long-wear- 
ing washable fabric which as- 
sures complete satisfaction. 
“Their Shopping Adventures” 
is an interesting little booklet 
containing a delightful story 
or the children and many 
practical hints for mothers on 
dressing children over two 
years of age. It is sent, to- 
— with a swatch of silk 


large enough for a handker- 
chief, in return for the coupon 


below and ten cents. a 
Ver, oA 


CAPITOL SILK CORP. 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Iam enclosing herewith ten cents. Please 
send me your booklet ““Their*Shopping Ad- 
ventures,”’ and a swatch of Babette for a silk 
handkerchief. 
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| ——— | 
Address —_—— | 

| 

| 
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I buy my children’s clothing at 


Name of dealer requested 





Dealer’s address 


a 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| City State 
| 

| 

| 

| Lo. 


school at lunch time and it was over and over, “I will never tell my ane eenp anes aman ceEs.cee ee ee 
cold and rainy. He rushed into the mother another thing, another thing!” 
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If you have discovered secrets in the art of br ng! mg uj 
they may prove nerpyes to others. Won't you tell them t 
SID Vi nthe? subseri on will be awa led ,o) ny conti l 
here. Present s Ae ribers may extend their subscrif 
magazine for six months to a friend lddress 
CHILDREN, Jhe Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avei 
Handed-Down Clothes Then add one cup sugar, one and one- 


We have sol 
isfactorily in 


ved this problem SO 


our family that perhaps 


someone else will be interested in out 
method. Our two boys are two years 
apart and when they were quite young 
e began giving them an allowance each 
onth his they understood was to 
compens for all the little chores 


did around the home 
learn the value of 
iust be obtained 

effort. Whenever 


and err 
We wat ! 
money and that it n 
the result of 





honest 


they are able to assist in any of the 
harder work around the farm, they are 
paid reasonable (not big) wages, and 


each is responsible for his own clothes 
and spending money. ‘They have 
sold garden truck and sweet corn. 

When th boy outgrew his first 
suit, we decided on what we thought a 
fair 


also 


e older 


price tor the younger one to pay 
him tor it. This amount helped him to 
buy his new suit, while the younger boy, 
whose earning capacity was not so 


great, was very glad to get a good suit 
new one, as it 


to save more for the 


so much cheaper than a 


gave him a chance 


bicycle they were planning on. For 
similar reasons, both boys are thankful 
if an older cousin hands down to them 
an outgrown Mother is 


earment or if 


able to make them a good-looking shirt 


or sweater from Daddy’s or Grandpa’s 
old one. They appreciate the value of 
oe things and do not resent wearing 


them ilies. E. C. G., Enid, Montana. 
Consult the Bulletin Board 
A large family I know 
tin board in the hall by 


has a bulle- 
which parents 


nd children keep one another informed 
as to their whereabouts. When a mem- 
ber of the family comes home, he con- 
sults the bulletin board and finds in- 


formation which enables him to get in 
touch with wre et he wishes without 
delay. — Mrs. J. S. O., Kans. 


A Birthday Cake for the Baby 


Elizabeth’s second birthday was at 
hi nd. lhe veal before she | ad watched 
the tiny candle and made no _ protest 
when the grown-ups ate up the cake and 
she, like Mother Hubbard’s dog, got 
none. But this vear it didn’t seem right 
to have anything at her birthday party 
that she couldn’t eat and vet we wanted 
to have the candles, so I hit on this 
plan. I made a cake of velatine. | 
chose the simplest recipe: 

Soften two tablespoons gelatine in 


e-half cup cold 


boiling w 


water 
stirrit 


and add one cup 


ater, g until dissolved. 


38 


juice and three tabl 


juice. Stir until sugar 


alf . ‘ 
half cups orange 


spoons lemon 


dissolved, then set in cool place until 


firm. I used an extra amount ot gelatine 
so it would set solid enough to cut in 
slices. I cut her initials and the date 
from orange peel and placed them up- 
side down on the bottom of the mold 


1 
} 
I 


on top when t 


ndles wet 


so they were 
turned out. The two ca 
in holders made fro 
skin with a a in the We had 
fortunes, too, a dollar sign, a button, a 
horseshoe, a heart, a ring and a 


lé@ yJellV Was 


n rounds ot rs 


center. 


ship 
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Save Your Issues! 


Every age in childhood presents different prob- 
lems. Articles about subjects with which you 
may have no concern now, may be just the ones 
you will want to refer to later. 


Binders 


An attractive leather binder embossed in gold 
has been specially designed to hold twelve is- 
sues of CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
The price is $2.00. Or it will be sent free to 
anyone sending in four one-year subscriptions 
to the magazine. 


Bound Volumes 


The first fifteen issues of the magazine, October, 
1926 to December, 1927, inclusive, have been bound 
into one handsome volume of dark brown leather 
with gold lettering—the price of which is $5.00 
postpaid. If you wish to have your copies 
bound, send them in and we will attend to the 
binding for you. The design shown above will 
be used on the front cover. The charge will be 
$3.00 postpaid. Missing issues will be supplied, 
when available, at twenty-five cents each. 


Index 


An index of all articles which appeared in the 
issues of October, 1926 to June, 1927, inclusive, 


was published in the July, 1927 issue. A title 
page and subject index of all articles pub- 
lished from October, 1926 to December, 1927, 
inclusive, is available for distribution without 
charge. 


CHILprEN, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Trade Secrets 
On Child Rearing and Home Making 


/ 


us briefly? A 


ur cil ldren 





into the 


skin and put 
partially set. 


cut from orange 
jelly when it was 
cake 


This gelatine met with great 


uccess and we have used the idea since 
then with many variations. As tl 

child gets older, one can make the cake 
more elaborate with chopped fruit. \ 


two or more colors 
favorite.—WMrs. A. W., Rob- 


ert's Creck, B. C. 


cake with 


Is alWaysa 


lavers ol 


A Jog to Memory 


My son, fourteen years old, was get- 
ting very careless about putting his 
Sunday overcoat away—in fact, failed 
to put anything belonging to him away 
unless I continually reminded him. Each 
Monday I would say, “Hang up your 
overcoat. Put your good shoes in your 
closet and your soiled clothes in the 
hamper.” 

| have even put his overcoat on his 


would have to remove it 
and all he did 
overcoat to a chair 
getting very 


bed so that he 
in order to ret in 
was transfer that 
to his closet. 


bed, 


close I Was 


tired of this and did not want to scold 
and continually repeat the same com- 
mands, nor did I want him to get into 
such lazy, careless habits, and | had too 
much work to do ‘to wait on a strong 
boy. 

One morning, when I saw his over 
coat still downstairs, I went to my type- 
writer and wrote out a list of things 
he had failed to do. I placed this slip 


noon he 
for his lunch and 


by his plate on the table. At 
returned from school 


the first thing he saw was that note. 
With a peculiar smile he read it and 
then went upstairs. In a few minutes 
he came down and handed me the note 
nd said, “Mother, they are all done. 
Say, that’s a fine idea. I always forget 
when you tell me, but when you type 
vrite the things you want me to do, | 
cannot forget.” 

[ certainly was amazed to find how 


and how 


note a 
sW.W.S. 


pleased he was with the 
nicely the idea worked.—/) 


Speeding Up Sonny 

method which obviat 
that usually 
lies the slow-motion process of wash 
¢ and dressing. Father had the bright 


es the 
accom 


| have a 
parental nas 


oo ing 4 


dea: After a limited time—twenty min 
utes for our seven-year old—if the op 
‘ration were not complete, it would 


€ 
] repeated. It has 


successful that the punishment has had 
to be enforced but once in eight months 
-Vrs. L. M. H., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


lave to be been so 


— | 


Nitti. 


| 








z 


rhythmical words. And the sharing of 
poems may well be the occasion of good 


Poetry for Children es = ——— a 
. “ 
taik. When a poem has been read, and 


AN # 
(Continued from page 26) - * 
has really reached its hearers, it brings 


out the small leaping lights of wit and 5 
humor, the fragile and fine sympathies or your 
nd perceptions, and the sacred bits ot | 
self-revelation that draw people nearer 
together. Such family gatherings for 
the reading of poetry should not be too 
carefully planned. They should not be 
lurried. They should happen! 

lf the children find the way into the | 
world of poetry especially difficult, or | 
if the parent does, they might well be- | ]| 
gin by playing some of Vachel Lindsay's | }} 
“poem games” together—say “The King | 











of Yellow Butterflies” or “The Po- | 





| 
tatoes’ Dance.” This is a _ limbering | 
process for the imagination, an esthetic | 
setting-up exercise, if you like. lor real fun it’s hard to beat “Busy Kiddie.” | 
Mr. Lindsay 8 poetry poems are Be 15 There's always something to do—something 
the only ones that can be read in a “ae “1 rat ara 
choral way. lames Elroy Flecker’s | different, too! Girls like it just as well 
“Golden Journey to Samarcand” is very | as boys. Y ye 
effective if read by a group of older Faw 


boys and girls who join promptly and 
musically in the several parts of the 
dialogue. Certain poems can be read in 
vunison. Padraic Colum’s “Wonderful | 
Robber Men” is such a poem. 
A danger in connection with the | 
presentation of poetry to children is 
that the parent, earnestly desiring all 


“Busy Kiddie” is a triple gym—and all be- 
cause the patented hanger of “Busy Kiddie” 
makes it possible to quickly change from 
swing to trapeze, to flying rings. It really 
turns any doorway into a gym in just a few 
seconds. No screw eyes. Will not mar. 





laet . . -¥~ 

: rtec ate, teste: » 350 pounds. Ds 
good things for them, will be too sol- Pertectly safe, tested t pounds Sess | 
emn about it all. There is solemn poetry Childr like “B » Kiddie.” f it i ‘| : ~% ° 
—some of the grandest and most ex- Keeps nic ren lke es 1c¢ it eet l Sie nae PS 
cuisite ever written is in the solemn children continuous fun. Mothers and fathers like it 
tone of passionate feeling. But the par- =o because it keeps children amused and out of 
, ] : ; . : . ity ealt ; a , , ° 
ent should limit his mood of solemnity y mischief. Doctors like it because it helps 
to that poetry. Let him, let her, read ; ¥4 ‘ + menee 
ae 3 nf keep children strong and healthy and away | 
gay poetry gaily, and tender poetry ten- | : E | le til o* | ; : 
derly, and ironical poetry with a touch | trom harm. -verybody likes it because it 
of irony. And humorous poetry—there | }] furnishes fun and exercise the whole year 
is such a thing, though there is little of |} thre ugh. | 
t and it is not to be contounded with | 





humorous verse—let it be read with a | 
touch of shy humor. No heaviness of | 
mood should split these rare joys. 
it I were a parent, the poems that I | 
should read my children would be of 
the following kinds: nature poems, | 
poems of adventure, poems of the | 
imaginative worlds, fairies and dreams, | 
and the best religious lyrics. 





Keeps children 

out of mischief 
Can you think of any 4nd away from 
better way to spend that waren 
Christmas money? A complete gym! 
l'un, exercise for 12 years! There | 
arent many other things which will 
furnish so much fun, for so long a | 
time, for such a little money! Send for 
the folder which tells all 
about “Busy Kiddie.” It 
is FREE. Write today! 





gems of nature should make a 
strong appeal to children, for they are 
learning things about nature themselves 
and can compare their own experiences 
with those of the poets. But an enor- | 
mous amount of the nature poetry writ- | 
ten today is valueless and unreal because | 
the makers of it do not really know 
the open world Lew Sarett is an 
exception. He knows forest, river and | 
field and has written poems that have | 
come out of real adventures and, conse- 
quently ring true. Bliss Carman and 
Kobert Frost, also, have written poems 
that children ought to know. 

Apropos of religious poetry let me 
say that I do not mean rhymed morals. 











FREE folder tells all 
about “Busy Kiddie.” 
Write today! 











Standard Pressed Steel Company 











| | 

| | 
| mean poetry that has to do with real | Makers of “Busy Kiddie” 
experience and real faith in religion, | |] NIT "arta | 
poetry that describes a sacred and beau- Box N, Jenkintown, Penna. Sao 
t‘iul relationship with God, or a rev- | @ . “s 
erent and loving aspiration toward Him. | g}J ae - . ta % 
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“Startled ees 
Aunt Nancy 
Nursery Rug to delight 
the Kiddies... 


... Anew 





Here \ N cre n for e 
N ‘ f s 
rhe ir li \ pupples startled | 
the ellow bird n their pan of milk is the 
ign whi l been beautifully artisticall and 
en into thi rug What hild would not 
Who would not be delighted with it 
Ss l Pi ie i indeed, a most attractive 
lies hours of ey use 
1 rare lelight with its desigr 22” + ad nly 
$10.2 ry inaid to ot address. 


CHILD’S CH. AIR with 
Ove R to Match RUG 


This is g ly, we made and serviceable hickory 
hair with wover ik si int 34” high seat 133%” 
x 16”, 16” fron eat to ed Hand hooked seat 
over, to ! ati h ‘‘Startled Puppies’’ Rug, makes thi 
mn _ ice al combination ( ~ No 902—complete, 

7 at the Detter shor pe cakicaul to any addr 
Writ ¢ for catalog showing hundred inique 


interesting, beautiful and useful articles 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Originators of 
AUNT NANCY HAND 
HOOKED RUGS 











hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 








Personalit zy in aes ag is as 


as pract! | ng out 
Sé¢ Ide cha s is as important 
ga the wear and tea 
] 1 € € ll as well as er 
eature ii t . ind in 
everyt g I ake tor if 
This smart ode 1 fe scl 1 or 
i In plait ginghal linens, ¢ 
juaint pr " dangling 
ng. W short sl S 
\« 2 10 years—§$7.75 th 


les for Infants, 
1its for Boys to 4 


Original aon on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 
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ulty Shops. 
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Inquiries from Spe 
Special Represen 


ADELE MAXIMILLAN 


In the Heart of Greenwich Village’ 
267-A West 11th Street, New York 














Music for Children 


uw 


Songs for Girls and Boys 


in their ’teens 


% 


by DONZELLA Cross BOYLE 


RECIOUS years, the age oi 
adolescence, a time when the 
ideals which last during life are 

fashioned. Between twelve and twenty, 

boys and girls pass through a period ot 
physical and emotional upheaval. This 
turmoil is exhibited in various ways, at 
times presenting big problems for par- 
ents and teachers. Upon the proper 
control and guidance of this stormy in- 
terval depend the future welfare and 
happiness of young people. 

At no other time during 
individual need the stabilizing influence 


of music more than during the restless 
years of adolescence. 


life does the 


Music is the lan- 
cuage of the soul and begins where the 
spoken word ends. It provides a natural 
and healthful emotional outlet much 
needed by boys and girls in their ’teens 

Since nature has decreed that the love 
interest shall be a prominent, if not a 
dominating factor in the springtime of 
life, common sense suggests love songs 
and romantic selections to be the correct 
music for this season. Music renders 
an invaluable service in establishing the 
love ideals of youth upon a sound and 
conventional basis. 

The books the young people read, the 
plays they attend and the 
sing are subtle factors in creating their 
moral codes. In literature the public 
has long been vigilant. Evangeline’s 
loyal love, faithful to the end through 
all adversity, and Enoch Arden’s selt- 
sacrifice for the happiness of the woman 
he loved are familiar tales to every boy 
and girl in junior high schools 

Educators 
poems with the greatest care, lest the 
impressionable adol read some- 
thing to taint his morals. The various 
states maintain rigid censorship com- 
mittees to inspect all dramas of stage 
and screen. But no one seems concerned 
about the cheap, popular songs that 
boldly flaunt themselves in our faces 
from their secure position upon the 
family piano. The composers of these 
songs are not annoyed by boards of 


censors. 


songs they 


select novels, stories and 


escent 


UCH popular music harmle 
although not of value, musically 
eaking. To sing and play the latest 
liits 1s an obsession with many girls and 
An effort on the part of parents 
to prevent the popular songs of the day 
from entering their vould be 
both impractical and foolhardy. The 
sane solution lies in selection. The most 
objectionable songs are thos 
words suggest sexual license and un- 
conventional behavior. Such jingles, 
wedded to seductive melodies and synco- 
pated jazz rhythms, make a pernicious 


be VS. 


h 1e 
lomes 


whose 


the ethical 


osen | 


combination, 
structure built by well cl 

Recent sales in music stores are en- 
couraging. ‘he public is demanding a 
popular song with better poetry and be 
ter music. 
popularity was 
lines of the poem, if such 
may be called poetry, are finding a 
smaller market for their wares. 

Among the best sellers of 
“Just a Memory.” This is the type ot 
popular song worthy of encouragement, 
not because it is great music, but be 
cause the sentiment of the song 

On every piano in every home with 
boys and girls, there should be a book 
ot the great love songs that have stood 
the test of time. Love’s O_p Sweet 
Sonc, ANNIE Lavurig£E, BELIEVE Mz: 
Ir Att Tuose ENpEARING Youn 
CHARMS, DRINK TO Me ONLY with 
[HINE Eyes, and How Can I Leavi 
HEE, are representative love songs 
from England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Germany. ‘They have crossed the bor- 
ders of their native lands like — 
upon the wind and have traveled ’roun 
the world. 

The light operas, Pinarore, Tut 
Mrxkapo, Brossom Time and THe 
STUDENT PRINCE are favorites with 
young people. Phonograph record col 
lections should contain medleys 
from these charming light operas 
with unhappy endings 
make a strong appeal to the adolescent. 
FrRoM THE LAND or THE Sxky-Bit 
WarteR tells the p: 
lovely Indian maid 

1 Omahas and 


ne ler mini ing 


iterature 


Composers oO! the song whose 


dependent upon the 


1 } 
Shameless 


today is 


is good 


some 


Love songs 


letic story of the 
O Was captured 
by the taken from her 
homeland of lakes and forests to the 
barren and monotonous prairie to live. 
An Omaha brave fell in love with her 
and played love calls on his flute at 
dawn outside her tent, as was the In- 
dian custom. She refused to listen to 
his entreaties. pined 
away 


Gradually she 


and died of homesickness. 


Rz — opera, which runs the 
gamut of human emotions, finds 
svm alate patrons among children of 


] school age. ie PRIZI 


hig 
MEISTERSINGER is 


SonG 
FROM Dit 
the contest idea so dear to hearts of 
boys and girls. Walter enters the song 
the guilds because the 
is the hand of Eva, whom he 

spired by a great affection, he writes a 
which stirs his 
delivers it with such 


based on 


contest of prize 


loves. In 
song steners, and he 
sincerity that the 
judges award him the prize. 

The supreme moment of the opera is 
the scene where Eva places the wreath 
of victory upon his head 

The contrasting emotions of the 
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ee ne ee 


[a 


Quartet FROM RicoLetro place this 
selection on the preferred list. The 
tender addresses of the Duke, the co- 
quetry of Maddalena, the heartbreaking 
sobs of Gilda, and the cries for ven- 
geance by Gilda’s father combine to 
make a quartet of deep emotional con- 
tent. 

During the age of adolescence, the 
love interest is awakened and demands 
expression. It is the duty of parents to 
provide a wholesome outlet for this 
natural emotion. Music, the language 
of the emotions, is the harbor of refuge 
for the storm-tossed bark of adolescence. 

As an aid to parents, phonograph 
records and piano rolls of some of the 
selections mentioned above are listed: 


Just a Memory—Duet 


Victor Record (20907) ....... $0.75 
Just a Memory—Fox-trot 

Victor Record (20881) .......$0.75 

Brunswick Record (3590) ....$0.75 
The Student Prince—Medley 

Victor Record (35757) ....... $1.25 
The Mikado—Medley 

Victor Record (35796) ....... $1.25 


From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water 
Victor Record { 1140) oecececes $1.50 
Piano Roll ( B-6077 ) 5 
(Welte Mignon ) 
Quartet fi m Rigoletto 
Victor Record (55066) ....... $1.50 
Duo-Art Roll (58328) nia a 
Prise Song from Die Meistersinger 
Victor Record ( 55288 p eoeenue D 
Welte Mignon Roll (C-917) ..$2.00 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Duo-Art Roll (101515) ......$1.25 
Victor Record (45517) Tr, Tre $1.00 
Columbia Record (106M) . $0.75 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eves 
Columbia Record (5028M) ....$1.25 


Cold Weather Sports for 
Adolescent Girls 


(Continued from page 15) 


availing yourself of what opportunities 
your community has to offer. Many 
public school systems nowadays are for- 
tunate enough to have swimming pools 
of their own. Many cities now have 
municipal swimming pools. Then there 
are the swimming pools conducted by 
the Y. W. C. A., and other social service 
organizations, the commercial swim- 
ming schools and private pools. Take 
advantage of whatever your community 
offers along this line. If your daughter 
perfects her swimming strokes,or learns 
diving and life-saving methods in an in- 
door pool during the winter, it will make 
you feel just that much more confident 
ot her safety in the water during the 
summer. 

Folk Dancing is a form of recrea- 
tion and exercise which requires no 
equipment and can be made tremen- 
dously fascinating to girls. There is to- 
day a very great revival of interest in 
the English Morris Dances and the folk 
dances of other nations. “The joy the 
girls had taken in learning folk dances,” 


NOW... and 


Fifteen Years from now 





While the children are young, you can watch over them— guard them 
against harm. Then it is easy to say, “Bob and Betty, be sure to brush 
your teeth with Colgate’s before you go to bed.” 

It’s when they’re grown—out and away from your knee—that your good 
training will count most. 


The twice-a-day habit of brushing teeth begun when your children are 








very young, begun with their very first tooth . . . will follow them through 
to old age. And it’s keeping teeth clean that makes them lovely and shining 
and sound . . . through life. 


Dental authorities will tell you this. They will also tell you that the only 
thing a dentifrice can do—is clean teeth. For cleaning superlatively well— 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream was designed. 

That’s why so many mothers, when they first teach their babies to clean 
their teeth, teach them to use Ribbon Dental Cream. It is not medi- 
cated. It is expressly and scientifically made to get teeth clean. 

If you would like to start your baby, your boy, 


your girl, along the right path—ask your druggist - 
today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, try the free 
sample offered in the coupon. Est. 1806 





Colgate & Company, 
Department 218-A 
595 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice 


REE 





CLEAN! 





; . we Name 
writes & Camp Fire leader, “led me to Dental authorities say that 
get Elizabeth Burchenal’s book on New the only thing a dentifrice ner wean 
England Contra I ances. Our two can do is CLEAN. Colgate’s 
( Continued sic is scientifically made to clean 
ontinued on next page ) \ teeth superlatively well. City State 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 36. 4] 











“See How I’ve Gained, 
Mother!” 





‘I do see, deat ind nuw 
well you are again, toe 
Aren’t you glad Dadd 
bought DETECTO?” 
: How invaluable the fore 
a sight that puts this pre 
Ss red bathroom scale in 
cd home' How simpl 
watch the diet of grow 
g youngsters, when you 
make this dau check of 
their weight DETECTO 
is portable, compact, and 
uilt for lifetime use, It 
is all that a bathroom 
scale should be, with a 
cauts that is only 


wn, Three splendid m xd 
els, from $10.85 up. 


In white, blue, gree 








or orci 


DETECT( 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


} 
] 





vathroom scale 


preferre 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9, 318 Greenwich St., New York 


Also Detecto-Lette 


he springie no 
lo e weight 
Lab Scale vhich 
registers eacl and 
€ Ld + 

to ot ind $13. 50 


And Detecto- Lette, 
jJr.. up to 24 lbs., 





lets on Weight and 


Send for FREE Book- 
Health. 
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WHAT A COMFORT TO MOTHER 


To find baby peacefully sleeping on un- 
impled. cool, protective sheeting Falco- 
Pads ind Quiltopads are the ler proofs 
flannel crib mats which may be kept sweet 
ind clean b frequent hin mnd tironin 
Come In white, pin ind blue 


Falco-Pads and Ouiltopads always st ay 


tied firn in place by the tapes 


z FALEO) * : 


\ BIB FOR HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
10¢ 


4 soft rubber bib na dainty coor, easil 
pped over bab s head without bother of 
) Lye will be sent for 10 to cove 
Will you please fill out the 
0 


RICHARD FALTER COMPANY 

148-156 West 23rd Street. New York City. 
Please send me a Falco baby’s bib. Lam enclosing 10 
Name 

Address 

City State 

I usually buy my children’s clothing at 
Dealer 


Address 











Cold Weather Sports for 
Adolescent Girls 
(Continued from page 41) 


groups have learned the reel, and a gen- 
tleman of eighty years has taught us 
he quadrille, calling the figures. 

‘The interest in the old dances was 
responsible tor an interest in costume 
We extended this interest to forty girls 


in the village, who helped us to give a 
‘Period Costume eves’ Friends 
throughout the town brought 


precious 
garments out of ancient trunks for our 
use. Accuracy of costume was made 
an object. Groups danced the minuet, 
the gavotte, the tarantella, a ( zech 
dance, a Spanish dance, and a Victorian 
We produced pertormance oO! 
exquisite beauty, we made money, and 
we had such a good time that some oi 
ls wept when it was over.” 


aance, 


the oir 


getline is an excellent exercise for 
attaining grace and poise, for keep- 
ing the body flexible and strengthening 
the ankles. Hand in hand with ice skating 

¢o all the other 
snow -and-ice. winter. In many citie 

and towns the winter carnival is the big 
feature of the season. Camp Fire groups 
in many places use their camps all win 
ter long tor week-end and vacation trips 


joyous sports ot a rea 


activities 
given by Miss Agnes 
Wayman, head of the Department ot 
Physica! Education, Barnard Cc 
Columbia University, New York, 
book, “Education Through 
Education.” This list 
the list we have been considering, and 
is particularly interesting in the faci 
that Miss Wayman also notes thos« 
forms of athletics in which she believes 
ii unwise for an adolescent girl to pat 
ticipate. The following activities she 
considers doubtful for girls of this age: 
Basket-ball—in competition 


lv adolescence ) ; 


There is a list of athletic 
suitable to girls, 


lege, 
in het 
Physical 
closely parallel 


(during 


e21 soccer ( during 





early adolescence ) ; 
(not for pl 
indoor 


outdoor basebal | 


ivsical reasons, but because 


baseball is 


better adapted to 
girls): high-jump for height, broad- 


q° 
| 


jump for distance, plunge longer than 
thirty seconds, under-water swimming, 
and hikes longer than fitteen miles. 

And this list Miss Wayn 
as unsuitable for the adolescent girl: 


Football 


1an condemns 


basket-ball bovs’ rules - 


soccer ( boys’ rules ), long runs tor 
-peed, throwing heavy weights, high- 


jump for height in 
Jumps for height or distance indoors, 
igh hurdles, cross-country running, 
pole vault, shot-put, broad-jump_ for 
distance in competition, high diving, 
swimming long distances for spee:l 


competit gs a 


1 
His 


water polo, paddling or rowing long dis- 
tances, especially for speed. 

From among the many sports here 
mentioned vour daughter will probably 
those which interest her most. 
lt is a wise plan to let a girl’s interest 
guide her choice. Usually she will be 
more faithful to a sport and derive more 
benefit from it if it means play and fun 
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Obedience and Character 


(Continued from page 9) 


experiences so that he will gradually be- 
gin to choose to do what she requires. 

One of the most necessary traits in 
any person is the ability to make wise 
choices. Now, you may be thinking, 
“Yes, but my child never chooses to do 
the right thing!” If this is true, then 
perhaps you have never given him a 
chance to learn to make choices. 

Whenever you want to teach a child 
anything, you must give him a chance 
to do that thing. Eating with a spoon, 
buttoning a coat, sawing a piece of 
wood, reading a book, dancing—all are 
learned through doing. You may help 
a child by letting him watch you, or 
telling him exactly how you do it, but 
he never learns until he has a chance 
actually to try it himself. And then he 
does not learn to do it exactly right the 
tirst time. He must do it over and over 
again. He will need your help in show- 
ing him how to hold the saw or to point 
out that the wood should be held steady. 
Rut he must practice himself. The more 
lifficult the job the longer he will need 
to practice and the more you will have 
to give him suggestions. 


EARNING to make intelligent de- 
cisions or to choose wisely is simi- 
lar to learning to saw a piece of wood. 
One must have the chance to practice 
making decisions. Mary may be around 
when mother makes decisions or she 
may hear mother explain just why she 
decided that Mary must do so and so. 
Kut Mary will never learn to make the 
decisions for herself that will be trust- 
worthy and wise until she has a chance 
to make decisions. With a little child 
there are so many things that she may 
be allowed to decide: the toy to take on 
a walk, the blocks to use in building a 
house, the size of the dress for Dolly, 
and dozens of other decisions that she 
must make every day in her play. And 
suppose she wrongly—what 
then? Shall we tell her immediately 
what she ought to do, or shall we give 
her a chance to experiment and find out 
tor herself that the larger blocks would 
have been better, or that Teddy is too 
heavy to carry on a walk, or that Dolly 
could never get into such a tiny sleeve ? 
Gradually a child should be allowed 
to make more and more choices, choices 
that affect his own well-being and the 
comfort of the family. First let him 
decide those things that are not of fun- 
damental importance, but plan to in- 
crease his responsibility month by 
month and year by year. Thus with 
adolescence and its desires for inde- 
pendence you have a child already able 
to make decisions, to choose intelli- 
gently, to rely on himself. 

Another aspect of this problem of 
Gbedience has to do with the under- 
standing of the interests and activities 
of children. Many parents demand of 
children that which is not childlike. 
They endeavor to make of wriggling, 
squirming, active children, quiet, sedate, 
settled adults. Physically and mentally 
children must be active. Only a sleep- 
ing or tired or sick child can sit still 


chooses 


with comfort. At every age he must 
be up and doing 

If mothers and fathers are wise they 
give children things to do, playthings 
that can be manipulated and experi 
mented with. Most of the mothers who 
beg to be told, “how I can make my boy 
stop opening the refrigerator door,” 
“how to keep Mary from going into my 
sewing box,” and “what to do with a 
two-year-old who pulls books out of the 
bookcase,” do not need help in making 
children obey but help in getting play- 
things which are as enticing to these 
young manipulators as_ refrigerator 
deors, sewing boxes and books. Luckily, 
today there are books and pamphlets 
which tell parents what and where to get 
the best playthings for children. 

Another thing to remember about 
children is that they have very strong 
interests and desires. The urge ot a 
child to go swimming, or buy candy, or 
cut paper, or stick his finger in jelly, or 
run around the corner may be just as 
dominating as an adult’s desire to see a 
baseball game, or to finish reading a 
book, or to play bridge. In fact, with 
children, desires seem to be stronger 
because they have not the ability to look 
far ahead and see the ultimate conse- 
auences; and also because they cannot 
keep several things in mind at one time. 
A child may easily forget all the admo- 
nitions of a parent when he becomes en- 
grossed in some enticing bit of experi- 
ientation, such as making a boat, or 
hunting for frogs’ eggs, or building a 
house in the trees. 

There are other reasons why children 
disobey. Did you ever know a mother 
who let Bobbie throw paper on the 
floor one day and the next day spanked 
him for doing it? Or the mother who 
would always change her mind if Jane 
begged long enough or cried and 
stamped her foot? The father who 
continually took his son’s part and al- 
lowed him to do things forbidden by the 
mother? And Mrs. Brown, who said 
“Don’t do that,” “Now stop it,” “Do 
you hear me?” but who let Mary keep 
right on doing it? And sometimes 
when she had company or was on a 
street car she pretended not to see when 
Mary disobeyed. Then there is Mrs. 
Walker, who threatened her Tom with 
the policeman, whippings from _ his 
father, and disgrace at school, but Tom 
knows she will never carry out her 
threat. 


HIS discussion has aimed to bring 

out that many of the cases of 
disobedience of children would never 
exist if parents built an atmosphere of 
democracy in the home. If parents are 
striving to develop children with strong, 
dependable characters, they will use au- 
thority seldom and require only the 
minimum amount of docile obedience. 
Another group of cases of disobedience 
will cease to exist when parents pro- 
vide for their children toys, playthings, 
play space, and activities which are in 
line with the intrinsic needs of growing 
bodies and minds. 
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Pictures Expertly Created 
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Today, parents and teachers 
recognize the value to children 
of motion pictures in the study 
of difficult subjects. 


In a constantly growing num- 
ber of public and private schools 
throughout the country, this 
method of visual instruction is 
helping to speed up the chil- 
dren's conception of difficult 
subjects. 


The Educational Department of 
Pathe has arranged in Program 
form a series of motion picture 
courses which can be used in 
the teaching of such subjects 
as Geography, History, Nature 
Study, Physical Education and 
Music. 


These Programs are compiled 
and edited by experts. 


We invite you to make use of 
our experience. Write for full 
information on the type of pic- 
ture or program you are in- 
terested in. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Educational Department 


'PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


35 West 45th St., New York 
{When writing, address the Division of Child 
Education] 


Gentlemen: Please send me full in- 
formation on the PATHE PURPOSE 
PROGRAMS. I am interested in a 
Program of motion pictures for the 
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Have school in your own 
home 


Ler Catverr Scroo.t give your child his | 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High | 


School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantages he would have at 
the best priva CALVERT SCHOOL, 


e school. 


founded as a dav school over 30 years ago, | 
world over for its unique | 


is famous the 
system of teaching children at long dis- 


tance by correspondence. Instead of send- 


ing vour child out to school, let school come | 


to him. V. M. Hillver, A. B. Harvard, 

Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 

“A Child’s History of the World,” ete. 
Write for information to The Manager 


CALVERT SCC 1. 
110 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 
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BAD 
HABIT 


End this habit and prevent protruding teeth, facial 
leformities and other harmful effects. Just what 
liscouraged mothers and fathers have long desired 
a positive, instantaneous means of forever end- 
ing the most pernicious of chil | habits. Dr. Thomp- 
son's Guaranteed Sanitary Ring offers a scientific, 
pleasant, easy, safe and immediate method of cur- 
ing this evil, without embarrassment to the child, as 
ring is attractive and diverts the youngster.At the 
same timeit makes it impossible to continue habit, 
yet giving perfectly norma! use of thumb 
or finger. Unbreakable. Adjustable. Fits 
any finger or thumb. Helps teething. 
Do 
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alists and thousands 
oft l and proved overa 
period of five years by thousands of users 
Satistaction Guaranteed 
Coupon below brings you free brochure and 
dorsemente from lead 1 authorities 
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The Inner World of Childhood, by 
l'rances G. Wickes. 1927. Appleton. $3.00. 
Many philosophers and more psychol- 
ogists have peered anxiously into the 
crystal, trying to discover what make 
children tick. In a book just publ ished, 
The Inner World ot Childhood,” 
vith an introduction by Carl G. Jung, 
Wickes attacks the problem 
describes the volume as a 
psychology,” and 


Irances G. 
anew. She 
study in analytical 
considered as such, it is an outstanding 
and highly estimable contribution to the 
general subject of child-study. 

Dr. Jung calls the book both scientific 
and practical, and the 
that “no one who deals 
can expect to attain a complete under- 
standing of the child’s inner lite with- 
out the aid of such a volume as this.” 

The author begins with an explana- 
tion of the scope and methods ot an- 
alytical psychology. Then in th 
chapter, she takes up the subject of the 
influence on children of disharmony be 
tween parents. In later chapters she 
relationships, the tre- 


publishers aver 
with children 


1 
| 
1 
1 


e sect yd 


discusses 
mendous changes at adolescence, the 
urge of the individual spirit to a fuller 
consciousness, psychological child types, 
imaginary companions, fear, sex, and 
dreams. 
Scientific and absorbingly interesting 
the book certainly is, but it will be above 
heads of the Mrs. Babbitts of Main 
Street. The mother, how- 
ever, with an analytical turn of mind, 
herself and her a0 ot 
will find much to 


her in this book. 


early 


intelligent 


who takes 
motherhood seriously, 
instruct and stimulate 


With the reservation. therefore, that it 


is prima irily for the aristot among 
mothers and for specialists in child 
trainin “The Inner World of Child 
hood” is a big step forward tn the stud) 
ot the unconscious in children.—Re- 
ewed by Emily T. Burr, Ph.D 
— 

Rebuilding the Child, by Frank How- 

“| Richardson, with an introduction by 
\\ R. P. Emerson P um, 1927 
$? (09. 

“Rebuilding the Child” is a frank, 
direct messave from 1 pl ctising phy i 
cian to parents teachet doctors and 
nurses about their problems in dealing 
with children who are iffering fron 


nalnutrition. 

The author has drawn from his wide 
experience in dealing with all phases 
of the child’s development. and con- 
siders the child’s needs both at home 
and at school 

He does not present a cure-all pro- 
gram, but analvzes different situations 
involved in making complete medical ex 
aminations, correcting physical defects 
planning diets, and forming health 
habits. 

His attacks on controversial subjects 
such as the removal of tonsils, use of 


BOOKS 


for Parents 





sugar and meat in the diet, and the 
length of the school day are stimulating 
even to those who may differ from the 
stand taken in regard to them. 

The following quotations 
some of the high lights of the 

veak for themselves 

‘It should be emphasized here, and 
it cannot be too strongly stressed, that 
the physical examination should be pet 
formed with the child completely un 


represent 
» book and 


dressed, 


“The boy wh 
tages to be derived 
in school sports, is the one least 
out, and most ant to be shouldered aside 

of hi lack of ability to help 
success of his school team. 


» most needs the advan- 
from participation 
sought 


because 
toward the 
“It is the duty ot the educator, of the 
physician, of the parent, to find out as 
neal ly as possible jusi what this opti- 
mum load is, for the boy or girl in 
questi ion; and then to see to it that all 
of this load, but no excess, is given the 
' 


child 


to carry.” 

he entire book is easily read. Im 
portant technical questions are discussed 
in simple terms for the assistance of 


parents, teachers, doctors, and nurses 
in polviNg “gol common problems 
Keviewed by Pa Brooks William- 


“o£ 


Concerning Women, by Suzanne La 
Follette. Albert and Charles Boni, 1926 
$2.50. 

Women and Leisure: A Study of 
Social Waste, by Lorine Pruette. Dut- 
ton, 1924. 

Poe and Careers, by Virginia 

eMakin Collier. The Channel Book 
Shop. $1.00 

Woman's Dilemma, by 
Parsons. Crowell, 1926 

These four books add to the more 
than “‘five-foot shelt” of titles on the 
P| 


Question \1] four ot nese 


$3.00. 


Beal 


Alice 


$2.50 


appeal directly to the woman as an 
individual rather than woman as wife 
indeed, is 
the story as a whole of woman’s status, 
past and present, present 
tells us of 
woman’s position from the time “that 
she was fashioned out of a man’s rib” 
to the present day Nor does she leave 
us there She contributes a hundred 
“what is to be done” and the 
“signs of promise ” Whether vou agree 
or no, it is all provocative of thought, 
and clarifving 

If we supplement this study 
“Women and Leisure.” we begin to 
grasp the real meaning of woman's 
state. In this volume is discussed the 
disturbing question “Shall married 
women work?” Will the home perish 
from the earth if the mother works 
outside of it? This is a vital question 
‘Now, while it is possible that a woman 
in the home may be a producer, a con- 


Suzanne La 


ages to 


with 
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tributing unit of society, the increasing 
number of women who are going out 
into the gainful occupations or who 
are combining home and outside work, 
indicates either (1) that they are not 
finding in the home alone sufficient 
fields of activity to satisfy them, or 
(2) that society is not sufficiently re- 
warding this activity to enable them to 
remain in the home and continue to 
pursue their home activities,” says the 
author. 

“Marriage and Careers,” 
hundred odd pages, is of tremendous 
interest to those of us who would com- 
bine husbands, careers and babies, and 
cut of it all resolve an orderly whole 
Such chapter titles as “The Job,” “The 
Family,” “The Home,” all stir within 
the reader the turmoil of the question, 
“Shall mothers work?” “We have 
taken an excursion,” says Mrs. Collier, 
“into the lives of one hundred women. 
It has been discovered that a woman 
can hold full-time, well-paid 
job, and run a comfortable, contented, 
happy home besides.” 

I cannot always agree with Alice 
Beal Parsons in her admirable exposi- 
tion of the present problem in “Woman's 
Dilemma.” But for the very reason 
that it provokes discussion it is a great 
contribution. Her home is kept “beau- 
tifully clean and orderly” by two hours’ 
work twice a week done by hired help! 
And she suggests “In the average-sized 
apartment one hour twice a week, or 
$1.20 suffices.” 

The author says: “This book will try 
to discover whether the physical and 

ental differences between the sexes 
are such as to warrant different social 
functions, and whether the home will 
necessarily be endangered if the mother 
has an outside job.” To both these 
questions she answers “No !"”—Reviewed 

Karlene Kent. 


a book of a 


a job, a 


~~ 


Tne Teeth and the Mouth, by Leroy 
L. Hartman. Appleton. 1927. $1.50. 
The author of this book 1s Professor 
of Operative Dentistry, School of Den- 
tal and Oral Surgery, Columbia Uni- 


versity. The material is arranged in 
the question and answer manner, and 
is divided into four parts: The Child- 


hood Period Up to Six Years ot Age; 
From Childhood to Adult Life; The 
Adult Period; and Miscellaneous. The 
stvle of the book is simple and clear 
It will be of great value especially to 
parents because of the information given 
abeut the development of teeth in the 
small child, as well as in the older ones, 
and the practical advice on all matters 
connected with the teeth and the mouth 
at all ages. 


ovr 


Should 
Brentano, 


What Every Boy and Girl 
Know, by Margaret Sanger. 
1927. $1.50. 

This book gives a frank discussion of 
the physical manifestations and mental 
development of adolescents, a descrip- 
tion of the reproductive organs, and 
much information necessary to the in- 
telligent and useful living of boys and 
girls. 2s well as of men and women. 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 


writes of 
Marriage [oday and | omorrow 


N the January Forum, Havelock Ellis, most eminent 
of authorities on the psychology of sex, tells how 
he would humanize a basic institution. His article 

will be regarded by some, inevitably, as revolutionary, 
but by all as a creator of a broader and more sympathetic 
conception of the “holy state.” 


Other Articles of Note 
DOES ADVERTISING PAY THE PUBLIC—A Debate 
Stuart Chase vs. Roy S. Durstine 
WISER DAUGHTERS 
Warwick Deeping 
THE CITIZENSHIP OF THE POPE 
Gino Speranza 
THE CHILD JESUS OF PRAGUE 
Paul Claudel 
DO WE NEED REGIONAL GOVERNMENT? 
William Bennett Munro 


THE MODERN CURRENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
Paul Elmer More 
ARE HEROES HEROES? 
Fitzhugh Green 
THE AMERICAN CREDO 
Agnes Repplier 
DISRAELI—PART IV 
Andre Maurois 


Clip This Coupon and Save 50% on Your 


Introductory Subscription 


THE FORUM C-1-28 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, New York CIty 


Please enter my subscription for six months, $1.¢ 
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Nature gave baby a breast — 
Hygeia does likewise; 
hence, weaning is easy 

No funnel, no brush re- 

quired. Look for one ring on 


the breast; and two rings on 
the food-cell. Avoid misfits. 


BREAST 
: oe” ‘NIPPLE 
ONE RING -——— > 
COVER 
4 


TWO RINGS ——> {== 
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, THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 


Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Belmont Bldg., Madison Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. 


We will send you baby booklet or food-cell 

cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us. 

O Booklet 0 Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Co., 1212 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Divorce and the Child 


(Continued from page 11) 


eI think the harm that separation of 
parents does,to children is more marked 
in boys than in girls, tor normally the 
male is more assertive, and the depriva- 
tion of the father influence, in particu- 
lar, tends to unfit him for the aggres- 
sive role which modern society requires. 

“The harm wrought by divorce or 
friction in the home, depends to a great 
extent on the age of the child. Chil- 
dren of the impressionable age are hurt 
much more than 


“In only five per cent of the cases do 
the father and mother attempt to solve 
the problem by means of intelligent co- 
operation and good-will. Usually these 
people are interested in modern psy- 
chology and somewhat advanced in 
thought. I know a prominent play- 
wright who is divorced from his wife. 
Nevertheless, understanding and a genu- 
ine regard exist between them. He con- 
tinues to visit the home as a valued 

friend, and as the 








older children. = 
“While the tun- 


loved companion 
and adviser of his 


damental character 
of the child is more 
apt to be injured at 
a young age, an 
older child may suf- 
fer more keenly. 
However, the de- 
eree of suffering 
depends upon the 
temperament of the 
child. 
“Many children 
of divorce become 
divorcees or sepa- 
rated themselves. 
This is evident 
from the record of 
cases that come to 
me. One young 
woman had a rec- 
ord of separation 
and divorce in her 
family dating back 
to five generations. 
Children uncon- 

















A QUIZ FOR PARENTS 


This is not only an excellent 
means of testing your own knowl- 
edge and judgment but will also 
put zest into the programs of Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, Mothers’ 
Club, and Child-Study Group meet- 
well as informal gather- 
i parents. The correct an- 
swers to the following questions 
will be found on the pages indi- 
cated in italics. Each question cor- 
rectly answered counts ten. 


ings, as 


Zs OT 


(1) How can you best train your 
child to obey without checking his 
initiative and spirit? Page 9, 

(2) How can you teach a child 
not to dawdle while washing and 
dressing? Page 38. 

(3) What sports and athletics are 
suitable for adolescent girls? Page 
14. 

(4) How are progressive schools 
training children to be worthwhile 
members of their homes? Page 12. 


(5) Why do children need both 


five-year-old son. 

“While 
often has a hurtful 
effect upon the 
child, I believe that 
in many instances it 
has a 
Some children grow 
into bigger indi 
viduals. It is true 
that they come in 
contact with the 
cruelties of life 
sooner. However, 
suffering is not nec- 
essarily evil. It may 
as well come in 
childhood. Certain- 
ly it comes anyway 
in those homes 
where the parents 
are mismated. A 
child is apt to grow 
up a narrow and 


divorce 


gor xl effect 











‘‘The Way Man Learned 
| Music’”’ 


BOOK that teaches children to 
make their own musical in- 
struments and play musical mas- 
| terpieces on them from the begin- 
ing. Suitable for child, parent or 
teacher. 


Materials for instruments furnished 


PART 1—Drum, Pipes of Pan, Marimba 
PART 2—Harp and Violin Family 


Normal classes for parents and teachers. 
Booklet and price list on request. 


ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 
Rowayton Connecticut 




















sciously gravitate 
into the same sort 
of relationship that 
their parents had. 
“There should be 
no divorces. How- 
ever, when two 
people are mis- 
mated they should 
not live together.” 
Somew hat in dis- | hee? 
agreement with Dr. 
srill are the find- 
ings of Milton Ives 


to like poetry? 


of measles? 


wife 








Page 11. } 

(6) How can you help your child 

Page 25. 

_(7) What is the best method of 

giving your baby a bath? Page /8. 
(8) What are the first symptoms 

Page 27. 


of their parents? 


(9) What points should a house- 
consider 
whether to buy a washing machine 
or send the family wash to the 
Page 28. 

(10) How can I make my child 
want handed-down clothes? P. 38. 


unadaptable indi 
vidual if brought 
up in too stiff and 
orthodox a home. 
A child of divorce 
may have a more 
sympathetic under- 
standing of the 
problems of human 
relationships; he 
won't be apt to ex 
act too much in his 
own domestic life 
Take the follow- 


—| case: The fa- 


when 


deciding 





Livy,prominent di- 
vorce lawyer of 
New York City. Mr. Livy is the author 
of an authoritative book on marriage 
and divorce. He was influential in pre- 
senting before Congress a liberal fed- 
eral divorce law, and is working for a 
more liberal divorce law for New York 
tate. 

Mr. Livy makes the statement that 
in only five per cent of cases are one or 
both parties to divorce the children of 
divorced or separated persons; and in 
only one per cent can the divorce be 
traced directly to influence of parents. 

“In a majority of cases I find that 
there is an attempt on the part of one 
parent to poison the mind of the child 
against the other parent. The sad fact 
is that when there is no actual attempt 
to influence the child against the other 
parent, there is generally an unconscious 
bitterness and antagonism which the 
child cannot fail to feel. 


——=]_ ing 

ther was a gifted 
intellectual, the mother a dynamic, cal- 
culating, forceful personality. When 
the children were quite young, the par- 
ents obtained a divorce. The little girls 
lived with their mother. They are now 
grown up and married. They approach 
their marriage seriously, intelligently, 
determined to avoid pitfalls. Both have 
children. The experience of their par- 
ents developed in these girls the quali 
ties of understanding and tolerance and 
aided in the present adjustment of their 
own lives.” 

Dr. Livy does not agree with Dr. 
Davis that danger may lie in the pres 
ent tendency toward self-expression and 
individualism. 

“IT consider self-expression a health- 
ful sign,” he told me. “I believe the 
present prevalence of divorce is indica- 
tive of perhaps not a wise but at least 
an honest seeking after something bet- 
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tel In most cases, when individuals 
are ready to face the censure of public 
opinion, separation from children and 
perhaps straitened material circum- 
stances, rather than continue in a dis- 
honest relationship, it is indicative ot 
a casting off of cant and hypocrisy. 

‘Marriage should be for the happi- 
ness of the parents. Then it makes tor 
the happiness of the children. If par- 
ents practice a fraud against each other, 
this must militate against the happiness 
of the children. ; 

Before divorce could be abolished, we 
would have to eradicate the fundamental 
cause. Let the cause be given as de 
sertion, cruelty, non-support, untaith- 
fulness—anything at all, back of every 
divorce that comes before me lies the 
basic factor of sexual maladjustment.” 

Reviewing these quoted statements, 
vhat conclusions are we able to draw ? 
First, that children need two parents; 
second, that separation from one or 
both, especially at an early age, is apt 
tc be very injurious to the child. On 
these points there is no disagreement. 

Then there are these issues: Is mar- 
riage primarily for the parents or for 
the children? Is self-expression or self- 
effacement preferable for the child? Do 
the divided lives of parents make for 
the divided lives of children? Con- 
flicting views have been taken; conflict- 
ing opinions given. 

There should be no divorces. That's 
granted. Likewise, there should be no 
inharmonious homes. All parents should 
be physically and psychically mated if 
the child is to be reared in an atmos 
phere of peace and understanding. 


HAT then is to be done concern- 

ing mismating, for the problem 
seems to resolve itself into this? What 
can be the solution except more knowl- 
edge and a wiser attitude toward mar- 
riage and toward sex? One can suggest 
that marriage be made harder; but more 
important than prohibition is the need 
te educate our young to approach mar 
riage and parenthood as a serious job. 
This can be done only through adequate 
education in the physiology of mating, 
in birth control, in the true values of 
self-expression as distinguished from 
mere individual impulse. And it can 
best be done by wise and intelligent par- 
ents, but when parents are neither wise 
nor intelligent, when their own lives 
are marred by ego-antagonisms, clut- 
tered by misunderstandings, then must 
it not be the task of educators and of 
society to proffer this education to its 
young? 

Meanwhile, a portion of our society 
seems to be undertaking this education 
via those individuals who seek to es- 
cape from a dishonest relationship 
through divorce, via those individuals 
who, because of the divorce of their 
parents unconsciously drift into divorce, 
via those others who because of the di- 
vorce of their parents, have more under- 
standing, and wisely order their own 
lives. 

May it not be as Mr. Livy says, that 
divorce is evolutionary, a painful step 
toward greater honesty and understand- 


ing in human relationships ? 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
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GUARANTEED 


_ Happy New Year for 
Mother and Babe 


Happiness, health and safety for that pre- 
cious infant every minute of the interesting 
and difficult time when learning to walk. 
Happiness for mother, secure in the knowl- 
zdge that no harm can come to the child and 
10 damage can be done to furniture or fur- 
ishings so long as SAFETY-WALKER is 


doing the work of nurse girl. 








‘ “His Mother's Choice 
The scientific swinging seat adjusts itself to 
every movement, allowing free play of mus- 
Sarety-WaLk- 
: i eR when not in 
Wi y » so stere *k-rest 

x walking. The ft upholstered back-re use folds flat, 


cles, legs and body, whether sitting, standing 


of beautiful Spanish Art Leather furnishes és easy to car- 
complete support and cuddling comfort. The ry or can be 
stored away in 
very small 
closet space. 
It can be put in place in an instant. Long lf your dealer “>Arety-WALKER teil 
> fee: , t atta j 
handle, attachable front or rear, converts cannot ey 
SAFETY-WALKER into a safety peram- 2% @¢ 
: ship direct 
with privilege 
| ent, a royal chariot for the monarch of the of return after 
household. a week's trial. 


removable foot-rest, light but incredibly 





strong, matches the upholstery of the back 


yuulator, stylish, snappy, distinctively differ- 





“Sarety-Wacker folded 
THE ROCKAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
532-536 Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


an 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 





Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
| Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 


| Tutoring, etc. 





A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 
SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 | 





MOTHERS!— FATHERS! | ae | 


Pp ive Amusement for shut-ins between | j 
the ages of 7 and 11. No matter whether the children are | | W h y n Oo t Ss a V e 
shut-in with a cold, shut-in with the mumps, or left at 
home while mother's one to bridge— our surprise pack- | 
age of littie tasks will prove ideal as an entertainer 


| 
Used at a children’s party, one package will provide money on the most 








| 
| 
| 
| 





for seven children 
All material, including patterns, simple direc- 4 
off es, Ee popular magazines? 
WooDsS ee COMPANY, | | 
rinceton, Illinois. | 
Do you know one or two little shvf-ins? Order one of our | See page 50 


packages for them. Our package ts a fine thing to have 
on hand for those stormy days that will soon be here ‘ | 
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THE CROWNING EVENT _ 


When baby comes it is the crown-| 
ing event of happiness to a home. 

The coming of baby to a home 
also emphasizes the responsibility 
and need for careful nurture to 
assure essential food-elements for its| 
healthful progress and for the de-| 
velopment of strong bones. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is emulsified cod-liver oil that has 
been used in many homes for more 
than fifty years to help keep mothers 
and children adequately vitamin- 
nourished. | 





Scott’s Emulsion abounds in all 
cod-liver oil vitamins. It’s 
food and tonic for mother and 
child—that is pleasantly 
flavored—pure—wholesome. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 27-41 











NO MORE SOAP OR DIRTY WATER 
IN THEIR EYES, NOSES OR MOUTHS 


This new idea actually makes the kiddies 
like to shampoo, and saves mother a lot of 


annoyance, 





SHAMPOO SHIELD 


Everlasting. Fits any face. Good 


for grown-ups, too. 


If your store hasn't this shield yet, send us 
$1.50 and we will mail one post-paid. 


Voney Back If Not Entirely Satisfactory 


ADOLPH KLAR, Inc. 
38 East 32nd St., New York City 








Taking the Drudgery out of 
Laundry Work 
(Continued from page 28) 


to be sent out, considering all the vari- 
ants as to the needs of your own family 
conditions, the decision may be to have 
it done at home, by a washing machine. 

lo buy a washing machine, one should 
choose tried types and proved manutac- 
turers. Machines on the market but a 
few weeks may develop into excellent 
labor savers, but it is wise to keep away 
from them until they prove their worth. 
The repair and general upkeep should 
be small and any and all parts easily 
renewed. Every oil cup, every cog, 
every detail of the mechanism should 
be explained and actually demonstrated 
to the housewife about to purchase. 

It is difficult to recommend a particu- 
lar machine since each housewife has 
her own special space for it, special 
water facilities, and special clothes to 
wash. For example, baby clothes and 
overalls have widely differing require- 
ments. Every machine can have its 
efficiency increased by planning a com- 
bined faucet which will feed either hot 
or cold water or both to the machine. 
Rubber hose will help to make this pos- 
sible with little expense; otherwise, 
regular piping can be put in. A water 
outlet is really important as the labor 
is not much reduced if a pail has to be 
used for emptying. Soap that is strongly 
alkaline, the kind that wrinkles the hands 
and fades color, will need more rinsing 


than that which is used for fine silks 
or woolens. Leaving alkali in the fab- 
rics will mean a soapy, soda odor as 


well as a sticky feeling. 

There are plenty of good family ma- 
chines that are standardized to wash ten 
pounds of clothes in a load, and that is 
a point to consider in buying. For large 
families there are machines carrying 
eighteen or twenty pounds of clothes in 
a load. A washer is well balanced when 
it has the container only half full of wet 
that space for the 
clothes to be free in the soap suds as 
the machine throws, or drops 
them. The proportion of soap will vary 
according to the hardness of the water. 
the type of soil and grease on the gar- 
ments. There is soap enough when the 
suds holds and not break down 
into a scum. The more board and hand 
washing to be done, the more should 
clothes me soaked in soapy water, since 
this will do half the work. 

For silks and woolens the water should 
be about the temperature of the hand ; the 
soap a good neutral one, and made up 
into a solution, so that when added to 
the water there is formed an active 
suds not requiring the cake to be rubbed 
on. Very soiled spots can have soap 
jelly applied with the palm of the hand, 
but without rubbing as is done with 
cottons and linens. All rinse water or 
even a second suds should be the same 
temperature. Colored fabrics need the 
same soap and temperature care: that 
woolens and silk have. 

The more the housewife studies the 
varied phases of laundering, the more 
satisfied she will be that laundry work 
is not monotonous drudgery, but work 
that really challenges her intelligence. 


clothes, as leaves 


tosses, 


does 


% tell you the right books for your 
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“Things to do” is only one section 
of “A List or Books For Boys AND 
i, Grris” but what a helpful section 


for stormy days in January! Price 





25 cents. 
“Tue PLAYBOOK oF Rosin Hoop” 
—a cut-out book to delight the whole 


family. $2.00. 


2 
“~ 


A really helpful bookshop that can 


child. 

HARPER’S 
4 BOYS AND GIRLS BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 


LV 54. 5¢ LV 
J* — i J< 

















Little Tots Can Play 
and Sin 
iz 1O mintites 


MS They are entertained 
~ and guided by our pic- 
ture method. Boys and 
girls of six years quickly 
play simple melodies on the piano and sing 
‘the words. Start your child in music now 
| this easy way. 


Sheets 15c each, postpaid 


Two songs to the sheet. Order from following list: 
Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star & Old Folks At Home 
London Bridge & Home Sweet Home 
Yankee Doodle & My Country ‘Tis of Thee 


AMERICAN COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Twenty years’ experience teaching by object method 
601 Keystone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


















“KNOW YOUR VECETABLES” 
A Game That 
Teaches Value of Vegetables 

EDUCATIONAL COLORS 


COMICAL PICTURES 
INTERESTING JINGLES 


50 cents at leading stores or 
direct to— 


Geographic Educator Corp. 
31 Union Square, New York City 





























Northland 
Skis 
are best for the 
swift coasts and 
long runs over 
the snow. Easy 
to learn on, easy 
to handle; sturdy 
and durable. Send for 
free booklet, “How to 


Ski,” and notice the 
deerhead trademark, 


' 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 





92 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
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HIS seems to be a year for cats: 

There are several entertaining 

ones in the new books, and the 
most unusual is Fourchette. We grown- 
ups have enjoyed Christopher Morley’s 
books—now it is the children’s turn. “I 
Know a Secret” is a book to be read 
aloud. A good part of it is about Four- 
chette and her kittens, but there is also 
Escargot, the French snail, and there is 
Gissing, the dog who telephoned to 
Santa Claus. In some of the stories, 
Mr. Morley has handled nonsense deftly, 
Lut the book is uneven and a few of the 
‘tories are evidently intended to amuse 
adults rather than children. 

[hen there is the Captain’s Cat. He 
knew exactly how Susannah, the colored 
cook, felt about mice, so when he caught 
one and laid it at her feet he did it de- 
liberately. Is it any wonder that Su- 
sannah, who didn’t like the cat anyway, 
was always making up spiteful little 
songs about him? 

Fourchette and the Captain’s Cat are 
two of those whimsical creatures that 
one can’t forget. There are just a few 
unforgettable book animals. Peter Rab- 
bit and Benjamin Bunny are two of 
these; perhaps it’s on account of Peter’s 
little blue coat and Benjamin looking so 
rakish in Mr. McGregor’s tam-o’- 
shanter. At all events, the rabbit 
cousins have so endeared themselves to 
chNdren that they have numerous imi- 
tators. The market is flooded with 
cheap animal stories and the need for 
being selective increases with the num- 
ber of books. Little children enjoy talk- 
ing-animal stories but the books we 
choose for them should be skillfully 
written. We do not want stories about 
silly, sophisticated animals who discuss 
their love-affairs and their rheumatism! 

fo return to cats—“The Janitor’s 
Cat” is a dignified animal who lives in 
the basement of a children’s bookshop 
and has nightly adventures with Peter 
Pan, Dr. Dolittle, Alice, and Tom the 
Water Baby. It is a difficult thing to 
make book characters step out of their 
books and be convincing, and there are 
times in this book when old friends seem 
like strangers. “Skitter Cat” is a white 
Persian, already well-known to younger 
readers, and this time he appears with 
his friend the Airedale in “Skitter Cat 
and Major.” There is also the jaunty 
Lion-Hearted Kitten who started out to 
conquer the world and had to do some 
quick thinking when he met a large 
tigress in the jungle. 

For those who aren’t interested in 
cats there are books about dogs, though 
these are fewer in number. The new 
Dolittle book—seventh in the series—is 
mostly about Like almost all 
books in series, it has lost some of the 


dogs. 


Books for Children 


Animals—Real and Fanciful 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” and 
“West Indian Play Days” 





Fourchette the Cat, in “I Know a 
Secret,’ by Christopher Morley. 
lllustrate ette Warmouth. 


Doubleday, Page 


charm and freshness of the first book, 
but the stories are entertaining and 
readable. In the second part of the 
book the Doctor makes a study of some 
remarkable insects and learns to speak 
bug-language. 

Two of the most outstanding new 
books are about birds. “Peppi the Duck” 
is the story of the adventures of an 
amusing little yellow duck which lived 
in the Austrian Tyrol. The book is most 
attractive, with many illustrations and 
page decorations, and is sure to be a 
favorite with little children. ‘“Gay- 
Neck,” an interesting and _ beautiful 
book, is the life history of an Indian 
carrier-pigeon, from the time he is 
hatched to the time when he does serv- 
ice and is wounded in the Great War 
rhe story is told against a colorful In 
dian background, and it is by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, writer of animal tales. 






Th Tigress, from “The 
Lion-Hearted Kitten hy 
Peaay Bacon Vacmillan 





With these—and other equally inter-* 
esting books that we have listed—to 
from, there will not be much 
room on a child’s bookshelf for the 
trashy animal stories which, although 
harmless enough, add nothing of value 
to his experience. 


( he O5e 


New Books About Animals 


Tue Lion-HEeartep Kitten. Written 
and illustrated by Peggy Bacon. Ma 
mulan. $2.00. 

Amusing stories for little children 
about “The Gloomy Hippopota 
mus,” “The Mischievous Monkey” 
and the kitten. (Age 5-8). 

SxitrerR Cat AND Mayor. Eleanor 
Youmans. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 

In this new “Skitter” book we find 
the little boy hanging up a tiny 
blue Christmas stocking for Skitter 
and a larger pink one for Major 
and Santa Claus did not 
them. (Age 5-8). 

Tue Cat AND THE CAPTAIN. 


forget 


Elizabeth 


1. Coatsworth. Macmillan, $1.00 
A good book to read aloud. { \ge 
6-8). 
- THe Janitor’s Cat. Theodore Acland 
Harper. Appleton. $2.00. 
[ Know a Secret. Christopher Mor 


ley. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
For all who love gay nonsense. 
Dr. DovittLe’s GarpEN. Hugh Loft 
ing. Stokes. $2.50. 
Further adventures of the quaint 
little doctor. (Age 8-12). 
Brave Docs. Lilian Gask. 


$1.50. 


Crowell 

Realistic stories of dogs that have 

including Barry 
the English dog that went to 
France with his master, and Léon, 
a French dog—hero of the Marne 
(Age 10 and over). 

Uncite Sam’s ANIMALS. Margaret 

Frances Fox Century. $2.00. 

You will find in this book the stor, 
of Balto, the dog that carried the 
diphtheria serum to the children ot 


done brave deeds, 


Nome. (Age 10-12) 
PRANCING Pat. Helen Fuller Orton 
Stokes. $1.25. 


A pleasing little book about a horse 
(Age 5-7). 

TALES OF WoopLAND FRIENDS. 
pleton. $1.25. 

A somewhat uneven collection of 

“talking-animal” stories. 


D. Ap- 


including 
some of Valery Carrick’s picture 
folk-tales. (Age 5-8), 

Littte Jack Raper. Alice Dussauze 
Trans. Allan Ross Macdougall Va 
millan. $1.00. 

This little French rabbit reminds us 
of our English friend, Peter Rab- 
bit. (Age 4-8). 

(Continued on next page) 
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Why not take advantage of these 
magazine bargains’ Save money 
on the following publications, by 
buying them in combination with 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents: 


Regul Sy l 
Price P Saving 

American Boy $4.50 $3.75 $0.75 
Bov’s Life — 4.50 4.00 50 
Child Life 5.50 4.50 1.00 
Christian Herald 4.50 3.75 J 
Cosmopolitan 5.50 5.00 20 
Delineator 5.00 4.25 Jo 
Etude 4.50 ES 195 
Good | lousekeeping 5.50 5.25 25 
Harper’s Magazine 6.50 = 5.25 1.25 
Hygeia, Health 

Magazine 5.50 4.25 1.25 
John Martin’s Book 6.50 5.25 1.25 
Junior Home 

Little Folks 5.00 3.75 1.25 
MeCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.00 50 
Modern: Priscilla 450 3.25 1.25 
Nature Magazine 5.50 =5..00 0 
New Age Illustrated 

(formerly Success ) 5.00 4.50 50 
Pictorial Review 3.50 3.25 25 
St. Nicholas 6.50 575 J 
Woman's Home 

Companion and +600 — 5.25 75 
\merican Magazine | 
Youth’s Companion 4.50 = 3.75 75 


We can save you money on many 
other magazines—just tell us what 
you want and we will give you the 
lowest rates. 


Detach coupon and mail with remittance 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


‘ourth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents and 
for one year each. My remittance for $............. 
is enclosed. 
DOU -c1xscsiscnsiniieesinciteiamisihaiismaiitapibuianiinidiaiaeeniigiiidia aii 


Street . esha cieieneiliat heb nialinigetnbanidiannecaiauaanamaiiiias 


CE cai ii sisccesescitesaisinpiicteinaineiibidaidinilaiain 








Books for Children 
(Continued from page 49) 


Lapy GREEN SaTIn AND Her Matv 
ROSETTE. Baroness des Chesnez. 
Children’s Classics. Macmiuan. $1.75. 

A new edition of one otf the most 
charming stories ever written for 
children. It is the story of a little 
French boy and hfs performing 
white mice. (Age 8-10). 

ANIMAL Stories THE INpIaANs Tovp. 
Elizabeth Bishop Johnson. Anopf. 
$2.00. 

Authentic Indian animal myths told 
in the Indian manner and _ illus- 
trated by photographs of animals. 
(Age 8-12). 


JATAKA TALES Oct oF OLp INpta. Re- 


told by Marguerite Aspinwall. Put 


nam. $1.75. (Age 8-10). 
Att Apout ANIMALS. Lilian Gask 
( rowell, $3 OO, 


Two hundred photographs of an 
mals, from A to Z, with short de 


scriptive photographs. ( \ge 6 and 
over ). 
ALICE IN JUNGLELAND. Mary Hastings 
Bradley. Appleton. $2.00. 


“What would you think ff your 
father and mother suddenly told 
you that they were going to take 
you with them on a long, long trip 
into the very heart of Africa?” 
This happened to Alice Bradley, 
who went with her parents and a 
friend on an expedition to huni 
wild gorillas for the Museum ot 
Natural History in New York. 
lice’s adventures make interestit 
and unusual reading. (Age 7-12) 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Jean Hen 
Fabre. Century. $2.50. 
A book about animals and the won 
ders of nature, written by a famous 
scientist. (Age 10 and over). 
Juncie Joun. John Budden. Long 
mans, Green. $2.50. 
A tiger leaps across the orange 
cover of this book, and there is 
much of exciting adventure in its 
pages. Bill Blackadder, a forest 
officer in the jungles of India, de 
cides to take his son John through 
the jungle with him. “Thus it 
came about that John Blackadder 
started on the greatest adventure 
of his life.” (Age 10 and over ) 
Jincieros. Philip Ashton Rollins 
Scribner. $2.50. 
The subtitle of this book is, “A 
True Story of a Real Cowboy.” It 
is a story of western life by a 
writer who knows his material. 
(Age 12 and over). 
Books About Birds 
Peppt THE Duck. Written and illus- 
trated by Rhea Wells. Doubleday, 
Page. $2.00. 
An attractive companion volume to 
“Poppy Seed Cakes.” (Age 5-7). 
More Birps 1x RuyMe. Julius King. 
Thomas Nelson. 75 cents. 
Pictures and rhymes about birds, 
with musical reproductions of theit 


songs. (Age 5-8). 
Gay Neck. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dut- 
ton. $2.25. 
The striking black and white deco- 


rations are by Boris Artzvbasheff 


50 Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertise ments of reliable products accwately described. See page 36. 
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Read and Heed the 


Zycos 
Fever Thermometer 
‘he advance warning 








of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
negle cte d. A Ty ( 

Fever Thermometer should 


be instantly 
every home, re 


available in 
adv to tell 


whether the hot feel- 
ing which Jane com- 
plains of is just a c id or 
somethin serious. 


iid cos 
FEVER cia 
are the same _ reliable 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. 
For sale at the druggis 

Send for Tree 

Childhood ba and 
Ol 7 { 


Taylor /nstrume nt G companies 
Rochester, N. Y., » A. 
Canadian Slant 
Tycos Building, Toronto 
A148 


booklet, 








\Every Boy and Girl 
Should Own This 
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No matter whether you have been roller 
skating a long time or are ie st learning you 
should write for this free book. 
Some of the headings are: Position of Deae, 
How to Hold Feet, The Start, The Str 
Acquiring Speed, etc. Also informati: n 
about racing, games, roller skate hiking, etc. 
“CHICAGOS” are the fast roller skates 
with the ball-bearing wheels and noiseless, 
shock absorbingrubbertires. From dealers 
or sent direct on receipt of $4.00 and 
| dealers name. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
Established Over 20 years 
4448 W. Lake Street Chicago, th, 


We 6 HIC AGoC” 


‘ TRADE MARK REG.U_S PAT. OFF. 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 














MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark Ree. U. S. Pat. Off 

THE LATEST NOVELTY 50c. Per Book 
Each book confains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
lax. in genuine feather case. Choice of black, 
A perfect name card. 
h type. Price complete 
SOc, name only. “ps, coin or 
money order. Satifaction guaranteed of 
money refunded Avents Wanted 

MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
46 South Market Square Harrisburg, Penna. 






tan, green or red 
Namein Old Foglis 
Send stam 





If your organization needs 


money be sure to read the 


5 


announcement on page 55). 














If Parents Only Knew 


(Continued from page 13) 


especially by women, because of a false 
interpretation of the accepted form, that 
“the family should come first.” Even 
families who are wise enough to wel- 
come the forming of many pleasant ac- 
quaintanceships and encourage a wealth 
of social intercourse oliten oppose 
the deep and outside friendships 
of their members. Of course, here too, 
is the danger of finding in intimate 
friendship a delight which may prevent 
the making of the other norma! human 
contacts; inordinate absorptions and 
unwholesome “crushes” should be dis- 
couraged. The test of a really worth 
while intimate friendship is this: “Does 
it tend to draw the two individuals away 
from other interests toward each other 
only, it tend to make them a 


too 


close 


or de eS 


stronger force together than either 
could be alone to meet the varied duties 
and enjoy the varied delights of life?” 


HE first sense of group opposition 
the individual meets with is likely 
to be in the family. Life and literature 
are full of the records of tragic strug- 


eles of individuals in conflict with this 
most elemental.group force. The youth 
disinherited for choosing his own career 
in the face of the stern father’s wishes 
the maiden disowned for marrying in 
opposition to family plans, are stock ma- 
terial for novelists. We are all familiar 
with instances of individuals prevented 
from carrying out their cherished 
dreams by some force imposed by fam- 
ily feeling. At last we come to see 
that the good of the family is best se- 
cured by the best development of all the 
individuals. For, after all, the family is 
nothing apart from the individuals and 
insofar as it does anything to weaken 
the will or initiative or growth of its 
members, it can but weaken its own 
fiber. Yet the family group is a formid- 
able force to oppose, and the individual 
knows that he does so at his peril. For 
one thing, it is his own dear, intimate 
environment, another aspect of his very 
self. To be no more a part of it in 
spirit is a bitter penalty. 

“My sister’s tears and prayers,” says 
Anna Howard Shaw, “wrung my heart 
and shook my resolution. But after all, 
she was asking me to give up my whole 
future, to close my ears to my call, and 
I felt that I could not do it. My decision 
caused an estrangement between us that 
lasted for years—though the warmth of 
Mary’s love for me had become a mem- 
ory, the warmth of her hearthstone was 
still offered me. I accepted it perforce, 
and we lived together like shadows of 
what we had been.” 


HE individual, in tearing himself 

i away from the group whose sup- 
port he so sorely needs cannot but feel 
weakened by the struggle, as if he had 
left much of the best of himself behind. 
And still, the hard test of the true dis- 
ciple, the willingness to leave father and 
mother and brothers and sisters and fol- 
low the new prophet, is the only way to 
the ultimate truth. Each soul must find 


(Continued on next page) 
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Give 
Him This Inspiring 
Toy! 


HH: you know, is to be the “air generation” 
—we're entering it now Our Lindberghs, 
our Chamberlins, our Ruth Elders are the ad- 
vance guard. Lead his thoughts air-ward with 
this safe toy that will give him hours and hours 
of pleasure these wintry weeks. This Kings- 
bury “Transatlantic” Aeroplane with its gleam 
ing silver finish—just like Lindbergh's “Spirit 
of St. Louis.” Its shiny propeller. Its bright 
red wheels with big rubber balloon tires. A 
few turns of the clock-spring motor sends it 
“taxi-ing” round and round tie floor with spin- 
ning propeller. It banks as it turns, exactly 
like a lifesize plane. Length 12 in. All of 
metal, built to stand knocks. If your toy dealer 
hasn’t this Kingsbury Toy, send us $1.25" and we 
will ship it direct. Complete Catalog Free. 
(* West of Mississippi or in Canada $1.40) 
KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94a Myrtle Street, Keene, N. H. 








Send 10c for a Balloon Tire Eraser mounted on 
Set of four, 35c. 


KINGSBURY 


Motor DRIVEN Toys 


Kingsbury Disc Wheel. 

















The Page Board 


for 

| Home, Nursery School, 
Kindergarten, Primary, 

| The Page Board makes: 


1. A walking, balancing, jum 
| three heights and two widths 





Roof-Playground, 
Playground 


ping board of 


Two seesaws of two heights 
Two inclined planes at three different 
angles. 
Made of seasoned wood in natural finis! 


will stand hard usage for years. 
Adjustable for children from two to eight 
P am pil let n request Address 
Miss Sarah B. Wilson, Treasurer 
THE ANNE L. PAGE MEMORIAL 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
PRICE—$35.00 


REGISTERED IN THE Unitep States Patent Orr! 
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stmas testi tics have 


ubsided and the Year has come, an 
ther happy holiday slips into memory’s 

re, provided baby has kept well through 

t all the strenuous excitement. 
\s we sit back and try to analyze what has 
gone and what is to come, what is impor 
int and what is trivial, what is little and 
what is great—we see how essential it is 
to train and keep baby regular im all 
normal functions. In nothing is this so 
important as that of bowel movement. 
\nd we find kee g baby’s toilet equip- 
ment identical wherever baby may g 

big step in maintaining strict adher 

ence to chedul S 
So that baby may have his own comtortable 
little toilet always nd never be disturbed 
by strange, unfamiliar toilets, Luittur 
lotpeEY has come for home and away, pro 
viding a safe, secure, sanitary baby toilet 
which fits on any adulfs and locks with 
patent, non-marring clasps. Comftortable 
irms and back fold for carrying. 
Scientifically designed to accommodate the 
tiniest infant as soon as the baby’s hack is 


strong enough, Litrr_e Torpey is so made 


that it will be correct size throughout the 
entire period that a juvenile toilet is 
needed, 
° rm 
Little Toidey 

Littte Torpey, the de luxe, delightfully 

ished in pastel blue, pink or white, at 
leading stores and the better plumbers, 
at $5.00, 


Little Toidey, Jr. 


Litrte Torpey, Jr., same size and shape, 


ot quite so beautifully finished, at $3.00. 
Ii rite for free booklet, “How ? 
to Train and Keep Baby Reaqu ) 
4 lap ells all about the ~ 
lorpEys., 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
Child Toilet Specialists 
A. Mutter, Pres. 


Indiana 


C;ERTRUDI 


Fort Wayne 











If Parents Only Knew 
(Continued from page 51) 


its way alone, and the group would do 
well to see to it that the hindrances be 
as few as possible. 

The school, then, undertakes to train 
the child in some of the technical skills 
which make for orderly, efhcient home 
management, and, more particularly to 
develop an attitude of appreciation of 
the spiritual values of the home and to 
unhold a worthy ideal of family life in 
relation to community need. The home 
can help by providing opportunities for 
the practice of the technical arts, by 
maintaining an attitude of sympathy and 
co-operation with home-making instruc 
tion as given in the school, and by train 
ing the children to think of family life. 
not as an end in itself and the ultimate 
goal of striving, but as a means to 
worthy adjustment to the larger life of 
the community. 


The Co-operative Parents’ 
Catechism 

The devoted schoolmaster 

fully urges the sublimated parent to en 

dorse the school’s attempt to make the 

child a worthier member of the home 


respect 


by answering “Yes” to. all the follow 
ing questions: 

(1) Do my children enjoy their 
home ? 


(2) Do they show affection for the 


members of the family and find pleasure 
in their company ? 

(3) Do they exhibit interest in each 
other’s projects ? 

(4) Do they engage happily in co- 
operative projects? 

(5) Are they free 
friends to the house? 
to meet them there 
where ? 

(6) Have they definite home duties 
and responsibilities ? 

(7) Am I following the school les- 
sons in home economics ? 

(8) Am I giving the children a fair 
chance to put into practice at home the 
theory they learn at school? Am I per- 
mitting them to work in the way they 
have been taught at school ? 


to invite their 
Do they pretei 
rather than else 


(9) Do I encourage my children’s 
outside friendships? Do I learn to 
know their friends? 

(10) Am I guarding against too 


much dependence on the shelter of home 
and the family ? 


Parent-Teacher Activities 

The devoted schoolmaster respectfully 
invites the attention of organized par 
ents and teachers to the following ways 
of co-operating with the school program 
tor worthy nome membership: 

(1) Talks by directors 
household arts, explaining how children 
are being trained in home-making. 

(2) School exhibits of sewing, dress 
making, cooking, etc. 


school of 


(3) Evening cooking, dressmaking 
and millinery classes for adults. 
(4) Assistance of home economics 


classes in preparing and serving of re 
freshments for parent-teacher meetings. 

(5) Demonstrations of suitable dress 
for various occasions. 
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If You Are an 
Enlightened Parent You 
Are Indignant 


that so little attention has been paid 


to the fact that your child is a 
CLIMBING ANIMAL. 

In spite of his obvious identity with 
other CLIMBING ANIMALS, he is 
being obliged to live his young life 
out on the ground with the QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 

He is Entitled to His 


Birthright: 
All the Climbing He 


Craves 
He cannot be really HAPPY unless 
he CLIMBS. 
He cannot develop normally unless 
he CLIMBS. 


Give him and his friends a 


JUNGLEGYM 


Watch them swarm over it, twisting, 
hanging, swinging, straightening their 
spines, expanding their chests, losing 
all sense of quarrelsomeness in 
happy, group activity, inventing 
countless games and projects, using 
their minds and imaginations in find- 
ing new uses for this sturdy, adapt- 
able structure. 

Nearly 1,000 units are already in 
service; every one of them has won 
enduring affection and warm endorse- 
ment. 


No other apparatus is 
so safe as a 
JUNGLEGYM 


USED INDOORS AND OUT 


Area, 5 ft. x 7 ft. Price, $50.00 
F.O.B. Cambridge, Mass. 


Write for references and booklet to 
Address 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


5 Irvinc Terrace, Camprince, Mass. 


Please send me your Descriptive 
Catalogue and price list. 


Name 
Address 


City and State...... 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FUN 


Games, Handcrafts and Other Things for Children to Do 


By Tue PLayGRouND AND RECREATION AssOcIATION OF AMERICA 


ANUARY and ice offer to 

young artisans fascinating mate- 

rials for constructive and dramatic 
play. If the children are warmly dressed 
and keep active, mothers need not be 
afraid to let them play in the snow. The 
winter outdoors brings glowing cheeks 
and hearty appetites. 

What is winter without at least one 
Lackyard snowman, with his coal eyes, 
top hat and inevitable corncob pipe? 
There is particular joy in knocking 
away the hat and the pipe with a neatly 
aimed snowball. “Playing horse,” al- 
ways popular with children between the 
ages of four and six, gains a new charm 
in snow time, if bells have been at- 
tached to the reins. It then becomes 
“horse and sleigh” instead of “horse 
and wagon.” Older children like to play 
Eskimo, building glistening white igloos 
and snow models of dogs and sleds, 
polar bears and seals. 


snow 


Snow Modeling Contests 

Contests in snow sculpture have been 
promoted by the playgrounds in Chi- 
cago, Jersey City and other cities and 
have proved a splendid way to keep chil- 
dren out of doors and provide artistic 
expression. Here is the way the young 
Chicago sculptors make their figures: 
They put snow into pails and mix it 
with water until it forms a heavy slush. 
This can be molded more easily than 
snow, and when it freezes it forms a 
elassy, long-lasting statue. The work 
of modeling is done with wooden pad- 
dles, the snow first being packed on a 
tramework of sticks tied together. 
Pieces of tin and heavy pocketknives 
are used to carve away excess snow and 
secure the lines and contour desired. 
Some of the models which have been 
produced are castles, battleships and 
animals in action. 

Famous paintings have proved to be 
favorite subjects for reproduction. The 
snow is banked into a large frame 
and the figures of the paintings carved 
cut and tinted with calcimine mixed in 
water. In Bloomfield, N. J., it was 
discovered that certain cotton and wool 
dyes can be used with good effect to 
color snow. 


Snow Painting 
Prepare a block of snow-ice by filling 
a frame with slush and allowing it to 
treeze. Pictures may be painted on the 
block with ordinary house paint. 


Stained Glass Windows 


Here is the way the boys and girls 
cn Chicago playgrounds have imitated 
one of the oldest and loveliest arts: An 
old window-pane in a frame is required. 
The designs are outlined on the pane 
with ridges of putty. Each compart- 
ment is then filled with colored water, 








One dollar will be paid for brief, clear 
descriptions of games for children, 
games which the whole family can 
play, and other contributions published 
in this department. Address the Edi- 
tor, Constructive Fun Department, 


Cuivtpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All the family helped to carve this 
snow statue of Washington 





to carry out a color scheme, and the 
water is allowed to freeze. One young- 
ster had as a part of his window an 
American flag, the stars and strips caze- 
fully reproduced in red, white and blue 
ice. 


Snow Bombardment 

This lively game originated among 
the lumbermen in the North woods. The 
players line up on two sides, a good 
throw’s length apart. Each player sets 
up a pole in front of him—preferably 
an iron-shod pole—and sticks a hard 
snowball on top of it. Then each man 
rolls a pile of snowballs, placing them 
at his feet as ammunition. The attack 
is made by each player throwing snow- 
balls at the balls mounted on the poles of 
the other side. At the same time, each 
dees his best to save his own ball. When 
a player’s ball has been shot away, he 
helps the others on his side. When all 
the ammunition has been depleted, the 
side which has the largest number of 
balls (or fractions of them) left on 
their poles, wins the game. 


Siberian Man-Hunt 

An exciting combination of trailing 
and snow battle is suggested by the De- 
partment of Recreation, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. One person, as fugitive, runs 
away across the snow in any direction 
he may please, until he finds a good 
hiding place, and there conceals him 
self. The rest, after giving him twenty 
minutes’ start or more, proceed to fol 
low him by his tracks. As they approach 
lus hiding place, he shoots at them with 
suowballs. Every player he strikes must 
tall out dead. The trailers also throw 
snowballs at the -fugitive, who must be 
struck three times before he is counted 
dead. This is a fine game to play on a 
winter hike. 


New Year’s Eve 

New Year’s Eve is a time for fami- 
lies to gather around the fireside, watch- 
ing the Old Year out and the New Year 
in. Even the younger members of the 
family may be privileged to stay up un 
til the magic midnight hour if they have 
had an afternoon nap. Corn popping 
and story-telling are in order, and 
there might be a cake with fortune 
telling symbols in it—a dime for the 
one who will be wealthy, a ring for the 
one who will be married first and a 
little boat for the future traveler. 

A happy custom in one home is the 
writing of New Year’s letters. Each 
one of the party group takes a forward 
look and writes down some of the things 
ke plans to do or would like to do dur- 
ing the coming year. The letters are 
scaled and given to Mother to be put 
away for reading the following New 
Year’s Eve. Then the letters written 
a year before are opened and read aloud. 
Kach member of the family also tells 
the most interesting thing that has hap- 
pened to him during the year, the hap- 
picst moment he has had and the best 
thing he has accomplished. 

Here is a good game to play at New 
Year’s parties, suggested by the De- 
partment of Recreation at Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


Candle Relay Race 


At one end of the room on a table, 
place two large-sized baking pans, and 
in each one have a short lighted candle 
in a candlestick and a box of safety 
matches. The pans are used for safety’s 
sake. Divide the company into two 
sides and line them up at the end of 
the room opposite the table. At the 
word “Go,” the leader of each line hur- 
r'es to the table, blows out the candle, 
opens the box, takes out a match, lights 
the candle, shuts the box again and car- 
ries the box back to the next person on 
his side, who goes through the same 
performance. The side which finishe 
first wins the race 


This Portland, Ore- 
con, Chapter of the 
Imerican Associa- 
tion of University 
Women is finding 
the discussion of 
the problems of 
parenthood practi- 
cal and inspiring 
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Three dollars will 
be paid for each 
photograph used of 
a Parent - Teacher 
Association, 
Mothers’ Club or 
other child - study 


group 


Program for Group Discussion 
For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mother's Clubs and Child Study Classes 


PREPARED BY THE CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


PTHE following program is based on 

“Obedience and Character,” by Dr. 

lois Hayden Meek, on page 9 of this 
ue. 


Questions Based on the Article 


1) Is obedience in itself a valuable at- 
tribute in a child? 

2) Why do we wish to teach children 
to obey ? 

3) Cana child be too obedient ? 

+) Should we expect unreasoning 
obedience of a child of two? A 
hild of eight? 

5) In a democratic family 


tion, which member is the most t 


organiza- 


be considered ? ( hild or parent ? 
6) What are some of the reasons why 
children disobey ? 


7) What can parents do to reduce oc- 
casions and eliminate causes of dis- 
obedience ? 

&) If we do not demand complete 

obedience of our children, will they 
then up without respect for 
any authority ? 

y) How far is it wise to give children 
freedom of choice? How shall we 
teach them to choose intelligently ? 


CTOV" 


Problems for Discussion 


1) Billy was three. Left in the vard 
ne one morning, he dug a path right 
flower bed, causing consider- 
e damage. He said proudly, that he 
as “helping the gardener.” How should 
mother handle this situation in or- 
ier to protect her flowers in the future? 
(2) John wants to turn on the radio 
every evening after supper, but it dis- 
turbs Grandmother. Father insists that 
John must ys defer to Grand- 
mother’s wish. Mother thinks John has 


me rights in the matter. What do 
ou suggest ? 


3) Mrs. Smith insists that two-vear- 
old Mary keep tight hold of Mother’s 
hand when she goes out—but Mary al- 
loose, and once nar- 


CTOSS a 


17 


always 


avs wriggles 


a4 


How to Use This Program 
leader who will first read the 
article aloud. The leader should then present 
the various questions given below. The ques- 
tions and answers will doubtless cause dis- 
cussion, difference of opinion, and personal 
comment, which should be encouraged. The 
leader will next ask various members of the 
group to take up, one by one, the Problems 
for Discussion. At the close of the meeting 
it will be found helpful for the leader to read 
the summary of the main points made in the 
article. In advance of the meeting, the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should be 
assigned te members of the group, who will 
report on them at the meeting. 


Appoint a 


Ask your public library to cooperate with you 
in providing the books or pamphlets listed for 
your reading. First of all, make sure that your 
library subscribes to CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents. If your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group, she will see that 
the books and pamphlets suggested in connec- 
tion with this program are conveniently at 
hand for the use of the members of your group. 


rowly escaped being run over. Whose 
responsibility is this—Mary’s or her 
mother’s ? 


architect and 


(4) Mr. Black is an 

brings home beautiful blocks and erec- 
tors for Bobby to build with. He al- 
ways shows Bobby just what to do, and 
the results of his work are very artistic 
But B 

less he 
Is he, as his father thinks, just stubborn 
and not interested in learning ? 


obby doesn’t seem to enjoy it un- 


can do the building his own way. 


(5) Bill was told always to be home 
at five. One day the 
tee of his class had an especially long 
meeting, and he didn’t get home until 
6:15. His parents had greatly 
worried about his absence, and on h 
arrival his father promptly punished 
him for disobedience. Discuss this han- 
dling of the situation. 

(6) When four-year-old Dick visits 
his aunt, she gives him a picture book 
and orders him to sit quietly and look at 
it fora long time Dick does not enjoy 
these visits. What could his mother do 
to make these occasional visits happier 


tor him? 


editorial commit- 


reen 


1S 


Jimmie is forever creeping to 
the kitchen closet and hauling all the 
pots and pans to the floor. Grandmother 
ays he must be broken of this habit be- 
tore he really learns to walk. What do 
you think his mother should do about it ? 


(/) 


Points to Keep in Mind 


(1) Purposeful obedience may be edu- 
cative—blind may de 
stroy the child’s power to make his 
own decisions. 

(2) The training of a small child 
should aim to make him capable ot 
an increasing i 
pendence. 

(3) Curiosity and activity are normal 
in healthy children. 


obedience 


degree of inde 


(4) Exploring and _ experimenting 
should be discouraged, and the 
proper conditions provided for 
them. 

(5) Even very tiny children can learn 


to make a wise choice for them- 
selves. 

(6) Parents must be consistent if they 
hope to win the co-operation and 
obedience of their children. 

(7) The personality and activities of 

even the smallest child must be re 


spected. 
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ing postage enough to cover mailing. nished representatives without charge. . 
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See page 3%. 
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This snapshot 
presents an 
interesting 
problem which 
is explained in 
the first letter 
below 























We welcome 
contributions 
of pictures that 
illustrate con- 

crete problems 
in child training 





The Parents’ Forum 


T one of our meetings it was de- 
cided to bring our smaller chil- 
dren, as some of us had been 

feeling guilty because of leaving our 
children at home alone while we were 
meeting to learn how to care for them. 
We also changed the time of meetings 
from 2:30 p. m. to 1.30 p. m., which 
allows us time to get home before the 
children return from school. 

While our club is not as influential 
as clubs taking up other work—active 
members find it helpful. Enclosed is a 
picture, taken after our discussion on 
Obedience, Family Altar, etc., which 
seems to indicate that we are not getting 
all the help that we should from our 
Not a 
mother could get her youngster in shape 
for the picture! We wish advice. We 
ask and would like reply in magazine or 
otherwise. \re we failures ?>— Vrs. 
J. H. P., Waterloo Child Conservation 
League, Waterloo, lowa. 


hooks, magazines and meetings. 


Here is an honest question which finds an 
echo in every mother’s heart. But these 
youngsters indicate anything except failure. 
The busy ones are perfect. The ones who 
are trying to pose are finding it an ordeal 
because the bright sunlight is square in 
their eyes. (See article on page 16 of this 
issue.) A little more of the patient guid- 
ance you are giving them and you’ll find 
them obeying—not external authority only, 
but that inner impulse which guides people 
to work together for a common end. 


HIS letter is to give information 

to Mrs. R. M. K. of New York, 
rose letter you recently published 
about the neighborhood problem: 

We live in a neighborhood of one- 
family houses under the $10,000 class. 
During this vacation season I have felt 
that [ couldn’t supervise my children’s 
playtime adequately, so I asked the 
neighbors to help me. The idea came 
from an article entitled, “A Home- 
Made Kindergarten,” in CuH1Lpren, The 
Magazine for Parents. Ours can hardly 
be called a kindergarten, for we have 
children from ten months to nine years 
of age. We call it a vacation club, and 
it works like this: On Monday morning 
four mothers in this block send their 
children to my house, and I try to give 


] 
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You are invited to bring to this page 
the intimate, everyday problems of 
child care and training which arise in 
your own home and neighborhood, as 
well as suggestions on how CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, may be 
made more helpful to you. Communi- 
cations should be brief, preferably less 
than two hundred words. 


them a real good time until twelve. One 
program Was as follows: 
9:00 to 9:45, songs and games 
9:45 to 10:30, hand work 
10:30 to 11:00, light lunch 
11:00 to 12:00, baking cake 


The other days they visit the other 
families, in turn. 

Our policy is to supervise only 
enough to maintain an active interest 
When lunch is served, an older girl 
plays hostess. The children are respon- 
sible for all picking up and washing of 
dishes, and for wheeling the babies 
home in time for naps. This gives the 
mother in charge time to prepare lunch 
for her family or perform any small 
duty that presents itself 

This is a new neighborhood, and we 
were only slightly acquainted when we 

began, so I asked the n 
afternoon, to promote a co-operative 
spirit, but the plan itself really works 
without any boosting. We have gained 
inestimable peace of mind, the chil- 
dren’s need for group play is met, and 
we all like each other. I may add that 
before I started this I did some scout- 
ine to find out which families had the 
right attitude toward all children.—J/rs. 
E. G., West Haven, Conn. 

This plan, an answer to Mrs. R. M. K., 
whose letter we published in the June Par- 
ents’ Forum, is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar among mothers. Besides bringing the 
children together and providing the right 
kind of playmates, it benefits the mothers 


by assuring them some leisure time and 
promotes the community spirit. 


1others to tea one 


OUR magazine, CHI_pREN, is in- 
valuable to me, a mother of four. 
I make especial comment at this time 


on your page “Motion Pictures ior 
Children.” My four are at the age when 
“movies” hold a great thrill for them. 
I have let them attend but little, and 
then only when I knew the subject mat- 
ter of the picture. They should be al- 
lowed to go more often, yet | don’t find 
time to go myself often enough to make 
the best selections for them. Now your 
“Motion Picture Page” solves the prob- 
lem. When my girls wish to see a pic 
ture they look in your magazine to see 
if it is under the column “Excellent for 
Children.” If it is there, they know 


the Chat page alone is 
worth the price of the magazine to us 


—NVrs. M. P. B., East Orange, N. J 


ley are iree to go. 


Your appreciation makes our work worth- 
while. If our readers have any suggestions 
as to how we can make this page more help- 
ful we shall be glad to have them. 


DON’T know when I have enjoyed 

a magazine more. I tind something 
‘xtre aly »] ble 11 ‘very number | 
extremely valuabie in every numpbet1 
have three children—boys of six and 


four, respectively, and a two-year-old 


daughter. I am the only white woman 
in this station. We are ’way off in the 
jungle, fifty miles from a_ railroad. 
Can’t you imagine what it means to me 
to be kept in touch with the latest de 
velopments in child psychology, train- 
ing, etc.? It is invaluable, and I am 
now trving to organize a Parent Edu 
cation Group among some of the edu 
cated Indian women here. There are 
some very fine women among them, but 
their ignorance about child training is 
appalling. In my next letter perhaps | 
can tell you how CHILDREN is bringing 
help and inspiration to many an Indian 
home. 

I am looking forward to the article 
on “How to Teach Your Child to 
Obey.” The Indian parent never dis- 
ciplines his child, and the results one 
sees are sl ocking.—./rs. E. a D., Kot- 
tayam, Travancore, South India. 

Working on the frontier of civilization, as 
this mother is doing, takes a brave heart 
and an unwavering vision. We are glad 
that CHILDREN, The Magazine for Par- 


ents, is carrying help and inspiration to 
homes, in the jungle. 
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OW mugn.// the time does the child 
lef¥" spend out-of-doors‘? 


Those are precious hours, but... 
do they furnish the youngster 
with everything that growing 
V, children need? 
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T’S all the same to the children. Fair or foul, rain or shine, they 
hop-scotch and jump rope without a thought about the weather. 
Yet they are often (a fact, as statistics show) bereft of a most essen- 












tial need—the sun’s ultraviolet rays. 


Under such conditions the child cannot long remain immune from 
microbial invasion, and soon some ailment sets in which demands 
medical cure. One of half a dozen common diseases, which author- 
ities attribute largely to insufficient sunlight, is rickets. This is caused, 
mainly, through a lack of calcium deposit in the bones. Improperly 
nourished, the bones, instead of growing straight often yield —and 
permanent deformity is threatened. 


Realizing the importance of ultraviolet light in the playing hours of 
every child, many recreation ground authorities, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, have installed Quartz Mercury Vapor Arc Lamps 
(commonly called Quartz Lamps) for artificial ultraviolet radiation. 


Artificial radiation of the entire body under such lamps, for a few 
moments a day, supplies what inclement weather and poor geographi- 
cal location take away; a priceless bounty of ultraviolet rays. 


To assist the physician in his efforts to further health through ultra- 
violet radiation, HANOVIA has designed the ALPINE SUN LAMP. 
Powerful in its intensity, dependable at all times, it has been adopted 


by physicians throughout the world. ; 
To learn about the 


; possibilities of ul- 

N () ‘ ) | A traviolet light, 

H A : write for a fre eV 
copy of Booklet C 


CHEMICAL and MFG. CO. isis" 


Chestnut Street and N. J. R. R. Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 























Is there Hidden Genius 
in Your Child - - - - 


only waiting to be released? 


The story of what is perhaps the OIE ENT BE 
most ingenious piece of play equip- Mrs. Sati: N Coleman, experimenter in 


creative m of the Lincoln School, of 


mM i Teachers Colles e, Columbia University, has 
ent ever devised. selected the new Chautauqua Desk as the 
means through which to give to children 

H H $ . o. n the home her unique contribution in the 
S creative genius really as rare as people think it is? ee ee, ae ee ee 
Or is it present in latent form, only waiting to be re- Music Master, is scheduled for distribution 
leased, in nearly all of us? by Christmas, 192 


Modern, enlightened educators are coming more and more to . H 
believe that in EVERY individual lies the germ of some crea- ee Pencils are a 
tive talent. In grown-ups this talent is usually deeply buried, A hme ag 
impossible to bring out, so grown over is it with lack of con- 
fidence and “inhibitions.” In the child mind, still fresh and 
supple, is the place to look for new and rare ability. Given fists eee aliases 
conditions of freedom and self expression the average child x saber dlagy MODEL i 
will usually astound his parents and teachers. ne See ee pees | oo 


1 construction, 











Creative Play Is New Key 
There is a simple way, science tells us, to release the hidden 
springs of genius in your boy or girl. Just give your child 
a chance. Put him or her in contact with the fascinating facts 
of science, art, music, and business. Let them become familiar 
with these interesting fields of endeavor, through DOING and 
THINKING and MAKING. Through CREATIVE PLAY 
furnish a well through which hidden talent can rise to the 
surface, become recognized and be developed. 























The New Chautauqua Desk 
When once you bring your boy or girl into contact with a 
place to draw and mark and write, and something to mark 
UPON, and pencils and crayons to mark WITH, you have 
started the child on an endless quest. That is one of the sim- 
ple but important functions the new Chau- 
tauqua Desk performs. It is a progressive 
creation, easily unfolding before absorbing - 
minds a series of Master Scrolls and Master 
Books to encourage the natural processes of 
self discovery, creative activity, character : 
building, and life planning. Each unit of 
scroll and book opens a new world of in- 
terest and achievement to the mind and hand 
of the growing child. New scrolls appear 
from time to time. You need buy only such 
scrolls as fit the exact age level of your 
child or children. 


Whether as a reward for merit or as an in- 
centive to effort, the new Chautauqua Desk 
is the gift supreme for any boy or girl. Write 
to-day for free literature about this new and 
wonderful invention. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
AND COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind., U. S. A. 
Toronto, Canada 
250 Park Ave. New York City 


SEND THE COUPON 


a eee eee ee eee eee ee oe 


Please send free literature about the 
new Chautauqua Desk, | 


Street and Number 


j City ..-eeeeee Sti se seeees Patents Pending. All Rights Reserved 
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